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YOUTH DYING 


E who love youth, bring tears and aching hearts; 
For now the dark hour calls, and youth departs, 

Where the red scythe swings close o’er crowded fields, 
And stroke by stroke the vivid moment yields 
Our bravest, our most beautiful, our most loved. 
Against such loveliness Time would have moved 
Gently, to do his work with gradual grace, 
Marking with all but unseen lines the face, 
Whitening the hair and making dim the eye. 
Love, feeling the slow change, “Can beauty die?” 
Would ask, and mourn in poet-strain youth’s dying. 
But now the bullet’s speed outwings Time’s flying; 
The bursting shell makes haste; the poisoned air 
Brings darkness, though the wild eyes start and stare: 
And song is stilled, so close the horrors break, 
Only youth’s name repeating, for love’s sake. 


Over wide seas and far away youth dies, 

Yet here on us the growing shadow lies; 

First the brown khaki spreading through the room, 
As one by one death brings his hopes to bloom; 
Then vacant seats, and thoughts of youth at drill, 


1 The poem read before the New York Delta of Phi Beta Kappa at Colum- 
bia University, June 5, 1917; reprinted, by permission, from The Shadowed 
Hour, by John Erskine, New York, The Lyric Publishing Co., 1917. 
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And sense of near disaster mounting still, 

And wonder if these rooms again shall fill 

With boys young-hearted—or only phantom men 
To their accustomed seats shall come again, 
Haunting young hearts to follow where they led. 


Ye that love youth, come ere their hour be sped, 
And gazing in their eyes, behold if hate 

Drive them, or reckless pride bring on their fate; 
No hatred dwells in them, but quietness, 

Slow hearts to curse, and ready hands to bless, 
Slowness to cruelty, slowness to shame, 

And readiness to die. The dark hour came 
Thwarting with malice their supreme desires 

To kindle the ancient torch with clearer fires, 
More poignant music, the new world set to song, 
And art with modern pulses beating strong, 
Knowledge and justice free at every door, 

No more disease, and poverty no more, 

And man, their brother, by their aid to rise; 
Such dreams, not hatred, smoulder in their eyes, 
Such hopes the kindred stars above them rouse, 
Such starlike loves—true lips and happy vows. 


Their hearts are like the hearts of those with whom 
They share youth’s dying; only a swifter doom 

At Antwerp, at Liege, ended such dreams; 

Such marching youth as theirs from London streams, 
From Sydney, from Cape Town, from Montreal, | 
From Edinburgh, most beautiful of all— 
Such hearts, whom death called from their hopes away ; | 
Paris, twice great in trial, more brave and gay 

The darker grew the danger, in the wrack 

Gave up her youth and turned the peril back; 
Florence and Rome, firm in accomplished glory, 

Cities eternal, set in timeless story, 

And many a hamlet on far Russian slopes 

That dreamed of forward time and new-born hopes— 
Death called to them, to us: “ Now come away; 

When Youth is ready, why should Age delay? 

Mourn not for these; why grieve, when all must go!” 
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Ye that love youth, ah, what of youth the foe! 
Alas, man’s folly, and the mindless sin 

That bade this strife of youth with youth begin! 
They, too, imagined a new world; they, too, 
Had dreams to brood on, and their work to do; 
Hate came not easy to them, nor their flesh 
Yearned to be dust again; only the mesh 

Of ancient lies ensnared them—die they must, 
And their true empire withers in their dust. 

Ye that love youth, ah, not alone they perish 
Whom the sword covets and the ravens cherish; 
We who remain to win the towers of truth, 

How fares our battle, with no aid from youth— 
Our battle with the darkness evermore? 

Age yields the torch and follows, youth before 
Lifts it—but in what hands now shall it rise? 
The world grows old, time darkens, and youth dies. 


Ye that love youth, mourn not with tears, but pray 
Curses on the black hearts who willed this day, 

Who willed that youth should die, or, being blind, 
Pulled down pillars of wrath on lost mankind. 

May they know the last foulness they have wrought; 
May their huge guilt come to them thought by thought, 
Like water dropping on the shaven skull; 

May their racked conscience, quickened to the full, 
Build a new hell for their new depths of crime, 

Till, thinking of themselves throughout all time, 
Their plea shall reach up to the Crucified 

To die by their own poison, as youth died. 


Nay, let them die and pass and be forgot, 

Our grief die, and our wrath, but perish not 

The justice-loving, the crusading heart, 

This will of youth to take the righteous part. 

So youth shall pass through death and still live on; 
Youth dies not—'tis the shadowed hour is gone; 
To these rooms shall the springing steps return, 
And radiant the familiar eyes shall burn, 

New beauty gathering round us, and new truth, 
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New wisdom, and new kindness—yea, new youth! 

Then not alone the supreme soul of France 

Shall light new paths for the new world’s advance; 

Beethoven then shall stir with tragic power 

The children of men dying at this hour ; 

Goethe shall speak to them—and they shall hear 

Their youth true-mirrored by the poet-seer ; 

And smile a little at the note of strife 

In Heine, who made such hard work of life. 

Yea, let us pass with the dark hour of hate, 

So wisdom come at last—though late—how late! 

And youth be free to follow deathless wars, 

Ardent for love, still striving for the stars. 
JOHN ERSKINE 


THE DUTY OF THE UNITEDYSTATES-IN IN SERNA] 
TIONAL AFFAIRS! 


HAVE chosen to address a society whose purpose it is to en- 
courage and honor scholarship upon a question of national 
policy, if you please upon a question of politics. I beg you not to 
think that in doing so I am departing from the proprieties of the 
occasion. The ultimate and only justification of scholarship is in 
the service which it can render to the nation and to civilization, and 
I sincerely believe that I am inviting your attention to-night to one 
of the highest services which the educated man can perform at this 
crisis of our national life to his country and to civilization. For 
what I hope most of all to persuade you to do is to use your influ- 
ence to create a public opinion in favor of a more active participa- 
tion of the United States in international affairs. 

I have no doubt you may have thought it odd that I should use 
the word duty in connection with our action in international affairs; 
but the word was deliberately chosen, and I wish to have it consid- 
ered the emphatic word in my subject. A change has been slowly 
coming about in the field of international interests for something 
more than a generation which I cannot better describe than by the 
use of the word duty, the entrance of the idea of duty into inter- 
national politics, of a recognition of the moral responsibility of a 
nation. This change is one which has as yet affected mainly the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations, England and the United States. 
It is also a change which has affected peoples more than govern- 
ments; but it has already made itself felt in the sphere of govern- 
ment at least in demands for action, perhaps in the actual induce- 
ment of action in some cases. As examples of what I mean may I 
~ call your attention to the intense criticism not many years ago in 
this country, but especially in England, of the atrocities committed 
in the Congo region and in the collection of rubber in South 


1 The annual oration before the New York Delta of Phi Beta Kappa, June 
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America, abuses which one hundred years ago would have stirred 
scarcely a soul. 

Pray do not understand me to say more than I am saying. I 
do not assert that moral ideas have yet come to dominate in inter- 
national affairs, or that nations are now held bound to the same 
standards of conduct as individuals. I do not believe we have yet 
reached a political millennium, or that selfishness and greed are 
about to disappear from world politics. Even when we approach 
much nearer to such a time than now, the motives of nations will 
remain for a long time mixed, as motives still are in private affairs. 
When President Wilson in his war message to Congress on April 
second used these words: “ We are at the beginning of an age when 
it will be insisted that nations be bound by the same standards of 
morals as individuals,’ he did not understate the fact. It is at 
the beginning of such an age that we stand, not at its full fruition. 
For that we shall have long to wait. But it is by no means an in- 
significant fact that the President of the United States, on such an 
occasion and in such an address, could use these words, the first 
time, I think, in history that such an ideal of national conduct has 
been proclaimed in a state paper. 

What I do mean clearly to assert is that during the last fifty 
years many indications may be found of the coming on of such an 
age, of the influence of moral and ideal motives upon international 
action, whether they have been in all cases the only motives or not. 
For example, I believe that the verdict of history will be that the 
great mass of our people entered upon the Spanish war with no 
motive of conquest or aggrandizement, but that the main current 
of the opinion which supported that war had its origin in the feel- 
ing that we could not escape moral responsibility for continued dis- 
order and atrocity under a helpless government at our very doors. 
If at the end of that war we were led to make annexations, and to 
do so very likely from mixed motives, it was nevertheless true again 
that the majority opinion of the country believed it to be our duty, 
believed that a moral responsibility had been laid upon us which 
we could not escape. So also it has been in the case of Mexico. 
If here motives have been more plainly mixed, if commercial greed 
and the desire of expansion have been more undisguised, by no 
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means all the advocates of active intervention have been actuated 
by these motives. There has been a strong body of feeling, and 
of genuine feeling, that we were under a real responsibility for the 
security of life and property in Mexico and that it was our duty to 
bring to an end such conditions of lawless violence and cruelty as 
prevailed there. We proclaimed some years ago with general 
applause the doctrine of the open door in China. In that case 
clearly again the desire of commercial expansion was not the only 
motive, nor with the mass of the nation the main one. A strongly 
ideal element enters into our support of that doctrine. We believe 
that the right of China to develop freely should be protected from 
aggressive interference. The same motive, the same ideal argu- 
ment, has always been one of the chief supports of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It has become a settled and almost beloved policy with 
us not merely because foreign interference with the governments 
of Latin America would be dangerous to our peace and safety, 
though that is its legal basis, but because we desire to maintain the 
principle that these states should be free to determine what their 
governments are to be and their general political destiny. 

I am not going to illustrate to any extent from English history 
the entrance of moral motives into international affairs. The 
signs there are more numerous than in our own history, and some 
of them must occur to you all. I will merely say in the first place 
that Gladstone’s whirlwind campaign against the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties of the Turks a generation and more ago would have been im- 
possible if the current had not already been strongly setting in the 
direction of a national duty and responsibility in such cases, and 
that Gladstone’s campaign greatly deepened and strengthened that 
current. May I add in passing that Gladstone’s burning words in 
that campaign, white hot with moral indignation, could be used 
with equal accuracy in the present world crisis if “German” were 
substituted where “Turkish” occurs. In the second place the 
treatment of the conquered Boers by the British government after 
the South African War is an even more striking instance of na- 
tional self-control on moral grounds than was our own treatment 
of the South after the Civil War, because it was the treatment of a 
foreign people which had given many causes of offence. I am 
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sure that no amount of evidence would convince our German 
friends that England is ever actuated by the highest of moral mo- 
tives; but those of us who know England from the inside know 
without a doubt that a great change has come over her attitude 
towards imperial domination and conquest for expansion’s sake 
since the middle of the last century, and that there could not be a 
greater mistake than to judge the England of today by the record 
of her past. 

I shall not at this time go outside the cases of the United States 
and England, but I wish to say emphatically that the present war is 
going greatly to advance this change towards the application of 
moral standards to the conduct of nations. It may seem a strange 
thing to say that the most horrible and barbarous war since the 
world dared to call itself civilized will advance a change of the 
highest moral significance for all mankind. But with all its hor- 
rors, with all its disregard of moral standards by some participants, 
this war is emphatically one of moral ideas. I believe it is true 
beyond dispute that never before since the beginning of history 
has so large a portion of the human race been united in a supreme 
effort for purposes so high and unselfish as in this war. I am not 
saying that all the motives of the Allies are unselfish. I am not 
saying that all the Allies stand upon the same plane of moral mo- 
tive. What I do say is that relatively speaking there never has 
been before a war in which so many of the determining motives 
and purposes have been so high and unselfish. 

They are the purposes familiar to us all. President Wilson 
has enumerated them in one of his messages. Let me name briefly 
the three which seem to me of the most vital importance. First, to 
protect the world against the domination of a tyrannous military 
despotism. Three years ago today it would probably have been 
impossible to convince many people that such a plan was enter- 
tained by Germany. I imagine that today there are not many who 
doubt it. It can be proved, and it will be proved, that for thirty 
years this domination of the world is the object for which the rul- 
ing caste in Germany has been steadily preparing, and that con- 
tinually the current setting towards this ambition has been drawing 
into itself more and more of the solid strength of the Empire. It 
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ought also to be easy for anyone to see how near to the realization 
of such a dream Germany would have been if at the height of her 
military successes ‘she could have made a peace which left her con- 
quests in her hands. 

Second, to protect small states in their right to determine what 
their own future shall be. Here I do not refer so much to Bel- 
gium as to the Balkan states. Another thing which I believe his- 
tory will surely prove is that the reason why this war of German 
ambition broke out in 1914 instead of later was Germany’s con- 
viction that, if the Balkan states should be allowed to settle their 
future according to their own ideas, as they seemed likely to do, 
the stepping-stone to the great central empire of which she dreamed 
would be destroyed. 

Third, to protect international honor and the sanctity of inter- 
national agreements. International honor is the most fundamental 
of the principles at stake in this war, because upon it depends all 
possibility of a community of nations and of the organization of 
civilization for any purpose. No security for the future is possi- 
ble, for commerce, for territorial boundaries, for peace, if a nation 
which asserts its right to violate international agreements whenever 
they stand in the way of her single interests is left unpunished to 
enjoy the fruits of her dishonor. 

This war is beyond question a war of moral ideas, a war for 
civilization and for high and unselfish purposes. It would be a 
very strange thing, one of the strangest in history, if this con- 
trolling character of the war did not affect the character of its 
permanent results. For we none of us believe that Germany is 
going to escape in triumph to establish in the world her ideas of 
international morals. We all believe that the Allies are going to 
conquer at whatever cost of resources and of time. If they do, 
the cause of international morality, the ideal of duty in interna- 
tional relations, the ideal of unselfish world policy, are all going to 
receive a forward impulse never before imagined. 

Now whether I am right or wrong about this, it is certainly 
true that exceedingly important decisions are to be made in Europe 
before many months affecting the whole world for years to come, 
perhaps, for ever. The practical question which stands before us 
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and which we must decide is: are we going to hold ourselves apart 
and be content to have no voice in these decisions, to make no effort 
to see that they are made in the interests of justice to all men, and 
of all that is involved in international morality and the hope of per- 
manent peace, because they happen primarily to concern Europe? 
This is a question whose decision we can by no possibility escape, 
because it is one of those ethical questions which are in reality 
decided by a refusal to decide them. 

President Wilson declared in plain words in his address of the 
twenty-second of January that we shall have no voice in determin- 
ing the terms to be settled at the close of the war. It would seem 
as if our entrance as an active participant into the war would neces- 
sarily change this attitude at least in some particulars; but down to 
this moment there has been no modification, official or unofficial, 
of this declaration. It may readily be concluded that it still re- 
mains the official announcement of our policy, because the war 
message asserts in such clear language that we shall have no na- 
tional interests to urge in the final settlement. We may believe 
this last statement to be true, but does it therefore follow that we 
should renounce all efforts to see that the final settlement is perma- 
nently right? Have we, in view of the issues at stake in this war 
and the far-reaching consequences of the settlement, no interna- 
tional duty to perform? If the negotiations should take that turn, 
are we prepared to assume the responsibility of allowing our own 
ideals of international conduct to be overborne and outvoted be- 
cause we refuse to let our voice be heard? 

I am very well aware of the objections which instantly arise in 
our minds when we face this question as a practical problem. It 
occurs to us at once that, if we take part in the final settlement, we 
shall be assuming a responsibility which may bind our future free- 
dom of action. Possibly we shall be required by such action to 
enter into an alliance with other powers. Instantly when we think 
of such possible results, certain instinctive objections arise in our 
minds that are very strong. I wish I could convince you all that 
these objections have become instinctive with us from conditions 
of our past history which have disappeared forever. 

Let us look first at the idea involved in that old advice about 
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entangling alliances. This instance is by no means the only one 
which can be cited of the continued life and historical influence of 
striking maxims long after the conditions to which they applied 
have passed away. Do you think that Washington and Jefferson 
if they had been speaking at the end of the nineteenth century 
would have given the same advice? They certainly would not if 
they had studied the situation of the United States in the world 
with the same keen analysis which they gave to it at the end of the 
eighteenth century. We were then a little state, little in popula- 
tion, little in territory. A gigantic war was going on, the equiva- 
lent for those days of the present war, in which the two greatest 
world powers, struggling bitterly with one another, were each 
striving to use us for their own ends. The fathers gave us good 
advice for their day and generation: We were then in danger of 
being entangled to our own detriment. Does it follow that it is 
good advice today? I have no time to argue this question, but I 
do not think it necessary. We know that we are now ourselves 
one of the greatest of world powers. We know that there is no 
power existing which could entangle us in any project against our 
will. We know that we are now far more likely to be the entangler 
than the entangled. 

But there is one aspect of this historical objection of ours which 
I cannot pass over. We are already a great world power. Can 
we by any possibility escape entanglement, not quite in the ancient 
but in a related sense of that word? Can we by any possibility 
escape action and responsibility? Let me call your attention to the 
Philippine Islands, the most important strategic position in the 
eastern hemisphere, commanding the east coast of Asia, command- 
ing the south coast of Asia, commanding the way between Japan 
and Australia. Great issues are to be settled in that eastern world 
in the not distant future, issues of vast importance to the whole of 
civilization, in which, Philippine Islands or no Philippine Islands, 
we are deeply interested; but the possession of those Islands puts us 
in mid scene. Do you imagine we can by any possibility escape 
our share in those decisions and our responsibility for their char- 
acter, and do we wish to? 

Here is another question of the same kind which we ought to 
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face. Are we not at the present moment bearing a somewhat 
heavy responsibility for the condition of things existing in the 
world? I am at least entirely convinced that if fifteen, or even 
ten years ago, we had entered into a cordial alliance with Great 
Britain merely to defend together throughout the world the ideas 
and ideals which we have in common, and had let that alliance be 
clearly understood by all nations, this war would never have oc- 
curred. Again that is a kind of responsibility which we cannot 
avoid, for we incur it as surely by a decision to do nothing as by a 
decision to act. 

A second source of our instinctive objection to taking a more 
active part in international affairs is the Monroe Doctrine. That 
objection commonly takes this form: If we take part in the settle- 
ment of international affairs outside the American continents, we 
can no longer exclude European nations from a voice in the settle- 
ment of international questions within the American continents. 
If we mix in the affairs of Europe, we can no longer say to Eu- 
rope, Let American affairs alone. This argument has been ad- 
vanced in recent national debate, not from mere reasons of factional 
opposition, I believe, but from genuine conviction. The conviction 
is due, I am certain, to a misapprehension. 

If the argument, as I have stated it, ever corresponded to actual 
facts, if ever we affirmed with justice the exclusion of Europe from 
America because we kept out of Europe, and I am not denying that 
we did, it was long ago in the midst of conditions which have en- 
tirely passed away. Here is another case in which our eyes have 
been blind to present realities because they are bound by our past. 
The conditions which led Washington and Jefferson to warn us 
against entangling alliances have not more completely disappeared 
than those which led to the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
What was said in that statement as to the further colonization of 
the American Continents was very soon obsolete. For more than 
a generation now there has been no danger of that European inter- 
ference to oppress the governments of Latin America which was a 
real danger in 1823 and later. I am saying that in their specific 
form, as stated by President Monroe in 1823, the two purposes 
which the Monroe Doctrine was to serve no longer exist; but do 
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not understand me to say that all need of the Monroe Doctrine has 
passed away. Most emphatically I do not believe that at any time 
in the past it has been unnecessary, or that it is today unnecessary. 
I am convinced, for instance, that Germany’s ambition for world 
empire would before this have involved us in serious trouble in 
South America if it had not been for the certainty of our national 
determination to maintain this policy. Nor do I believe that our 
active participation in international affairs will call upon us at any 
time in the future to abandon this doctrine. Let us see. 

As the nineteenth century advanced from 1823, new needs 
arose with the changed conditions of the time, and by a kind of 
natural instinct the unanimous opinion of the nation applied the 
fundamental and permanent principle upon which the Monroe Doc- 
trine rests to our new needs as they arose. It has been always a 
somewhat unconscious application. The conscious attempt has 
been, not so much to rest the new applications upon the fundamental 
principle, as to squeeze them within the original statements of spe- 
cific purpose, as if the special needs of 1823 must be a complete 
statement of the needs of every succeeding year. The result has 
been often curious. 

If we are to maintain the Monroe Doctrine as a permanent fea- 
ture of our international policy, we must cease trying to prove that 
every new case is covered by the description made by President 
Monroe of the needs of 1823; we must cease trying to believe that 
the case of the moment is another instance of the old case. We 
must rather find out the fundamental principle upon which the 
original proclamation of the Doctrine rested, and by which it is to 
be defended and justified in the forum of international relations, 
if it is to be justified at all. If such a principle lay at the founda- 
tion of our original assertion, it is more than likely to be permanent 
in character, capable of application to every new case as it arises, 
however different in form the case may be from the plans of the 
Holy Alliance. 

The fundamental principle of the doctrine is plainly and simply 
stated by President Monroe in his famous message. It is that the 
action proposed at that time by the European states would be dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. This is the only thing in the mes- 
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sage which is of the nature of fundamental and permanent justi- 
fication. All else, whether statement of the facts which called the 
message out, or of the purposes intended, or of justification, or it 
would be more accurate to say of excuse, is drawn from conditions 
which were even then passing away and have long since disap- 
peared. This simple principle, our right to protect our peace and 
safety, is permanent. Whatever conditions exist, whatever changes 
may take place, it cannot be changed so long as we continue to 
exist as a nation. 

More than this, it cannot be disputed or denied. It is an asser- 
tion of our inherent right to decide for ourselves what things are 
dangerous to our peace and safety and to take of ourselves such 
steps as we may deem necessary against them. If there are such 
things as inalienable rights, this is surely one of them. No objec- 
tions can be made to this doctrine on any ground, in any forum. 
Our position is impregnable. It would be a waste of time to dis- 
cuss whether the Monroe Doctrine is recognized by international 
law or not. If the Monroe Doctrine is an assertion that certain 
things are dangerous to our peace and safety, international law 
must recognize it. It has no choice. The doctrine belongs among 
those things upon which international law can lay no bonds. Nor 
again do we abandon our position by taking part in world affairs. 
The doctrine in this form is not conditioned by any agreement ex- 
pressed or implied to refrain from taking our share in international 
politics. We do not thereby abdicate our right to protect ourselves 
from any danger which we believe threatens, or to define what that 
danger is. 

But it may be objected that the Monroe Doctrine, stated in this 
form, loses all peculiar American character and becomes merely 
something which is possessed by all nations in common. The right 
upon which it rests is something possessed by all nations in com- 
mon; and if you please there may be, as has been proposed, an Aus- 
tralian Monroe Doctrine or a Japanese Monroe Doctrine. To rec- 
ognize this fact clearly is not to take away from the peculiar 
American character of our declaration that we, as a nation, shall 
regard certain specific acts by foreign powers as dangerous. It is 
merely to put that declaration upon a solid foundation of legal jus- 
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tification. In the Monroe Doctrine, transformed from the special 
instance of 1823 into a permanent national policy, we give notice 
in advance to all the world that we shall not overlook sources of 
danger because they happen to be remote, that we shall maintain 
our right to determine for ourselves what is dangerous, and spe- 
cifically that interference from without of a certain type in any 
portion of the American Continents is distinctly one of the things 
which we shall always hold to be dangerous. If in our habitual 
thinking we can rest the Monroe Doctrine on this broad foundation 
of legal justification, instead of upon grounds belonging to a special 
time or instance only, we shall lose our fear that, by doing our duty 
in the settlement of questions which affect the whole world, we shall 
abandon our right to this peculiar American policy. 

However it may finally be thought to be with the Monroe Doc- 
trine, let me call your attention to two specific possibilities of the 
settlement at the close of the war which have been suggested else- 
where. They are possibilities in which the interests of the United 
States might be intimately involved, so vitally involved that we 
should probably be forced in the stress of the moment to throw an 
imaginary national policy aside, whether with due thought and 
preparation or not, if we believed it to stand in our way, and de- 
mand that our voice be heard. Since the war began we have heard 
much of German colonization in South America and of what 
seemed to be German plans to build up there a new Germany. We 
know from many sources how great are the German interests which 
do exist in southern Brazil. Whatever may be thought in the 
United States, it has been believed for some time in Europe that 
what has prevented Germany from adopting a more active and 
open policy in South America has not been the Monroe Doctrine 
as foreshadowing the action of the United States, but the convic- 
tion that this doctrine would in this case be supported by the British 
fleet. We may perhaps believe this ourselves because of Germany’s 
present open contempt of our possible contribution to the fighting 
forces of her enemies. Now let us imagine a possibility at the 
close of the war. Suppose it ends more nearly in a draw than we 
hope it will and that Germany is at least to a limited extent able to 
demand terms. Suppose then that the great British Colonies in- 
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flexibly refuse to consent to the return to her of Germany’s older 
colonial empire in Africa and the South Seas, and that the Allies 
in compensation to Germany agree that henceforth she shall have 
free hand in South America. What should we do? What should 
we be inevitably impelled to do before such terms were embodied 
in the final agreements ? 

Or again. We have heard much also since the war began of 
the plans and steady progress of Japan towards a position of domi- 
nation in China, of domination not merely economic but political. 
She has, we know, made a treaty with Russia which might lead, to 
say the least, to some questionable results. Suppose that England 
and the other Allies find in the course of the negotiations that de- 
fense of the policy of the open door in China beyond a certain point 
will drive Japan and Russia into an alliance with a half-conquered 
Germany in their eastern policy. What should we do? Should 
we not find it absolutely necessary to throw what weight we possess 
into the scale in favor of the decision which we believe to be the 
right one? 

These are, to be sure, imaginary cases; but let us not be de- 
ceived. They are certainly among the possibilities. Any man 
who is familiar with the international situation knows that the 
exact cases which I have imagined may actually arise. That is 
not, however, the point which I wish to emphasize. Above all 
things else I wish to make it clear that the old days of isolation 
have passed away, that on all sides our problems touch the problems 
of the world, and that, whether we like it or not, we can no longer 
avoid taking our place in the council of nations which will hence- 
forward in some form guide the destinies of mankind. 

And now in conclusion I am going to name one duty which I 
believe we shall feel, on other grounds and for a different reason, 
to rest heavily upon us at the close of the war. If we do, it will 
impel us to take not an advisory merely, but a determining share 
in the deliberations of peace. The President has said that the 
world must be made safe for democracy, and that sentence has 
called forth more universal applause and agreement than any other 
in his war message. It is a sentence likely to live, for it crystallizes 
into telling phrase what has been, less consciously perhaps than 
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now, but not less truly, a national aspiration of ours from the first 
day of our history. We have not been able in the past to strive 
to make the world safe for democracies, except in the limited in- 
stance of our Monroe Doctrine, because we have denied ourselves 
a larger foreign policy. We have striven, however, in our do- 
mestic policy to make the world safe for democrats; and I know 
that no man regrets the sense of duty which impelled us to that 
policy, or would disavow it for the future. The political exiles 
of other lands have played too large a part in our own history, if 
there were no other reason. Now this great convulsion of the 
nations is creating a new world, and the prospect opens before us 
of making democracy everywhere safe. But this is a general 
phrase only. If it is to mean anything actual in the reorganization 
of mankind, it must be translated into the particular case. The 
world must be made safe for a given and specific democracy. The 
world must be made safe for the democracy of Russia and for the 
democracy of Germany. These are the specific terms into which 
this phrase must be translated if it is to be anything better than 
empty rhetoric. 

The world must be made safe for the democracy of Russia. I 
am not going to undertake here a discussion of the complicated 
problem of Russia; but, notwithstanding all that is discouraging 
which we may see in present conditions and all the reasons for 
pessimism, I beg you not to overlook the fact that in this revolu- 
tion the Russian people have shown a surprising degree of self- 
control. When we remember their total lack of training in self- 
government on a large scale, and the free way which they have 
given to extremists of every kind, it seems almost a miracle that 
they have been able to carry through such a revolution with so little 
of mob violence, with so little emotional excess, and with so little 
wavering in counsel and action, though there has been something 
of all these. This fact is a strong guarantee of future safety. It 
is possible that we may have little to do for Russia beyond assuring 
her of our support and sympathetic help in every way in which she 
may have need of us. 

So far you will go with me; but some of you, I fear, will not 
agree with what I am about to say of Germany. I desire, however, 
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a present agreement less than a careful consideration in all its bear- 
ings of a problem which in some form it is certain we must face. 
What will be the facts in the case of Germany at the end of the 
war? One does not dare to predict. In an address of a little 
more than a year ago I referred to the signs which I believed could 
at that time be seen of a trend towards democracy in Russia. 
Emotionally I wished then to predict that the end of the war would 
see democracy established there. Intellectually I did not dare to 
do so. But it seems less rash now to predict that the end of the 
war will see democracy established in Germany, so rapidly do 
events move. Signs are not wanting of a drift on the one hand 
towards a more democratic constitution by legal changes, and on 
the other towards a revolution like that in Russia in the interests 
of a more extreme democracy. Should a really constitutional 
monarchy, or should a democracy, be established by the act of the 
German people, our duty would be clear. But what if the present 
government survives, unrepentant and unchanged, until its military 
power is crushed and no hope of further resistance remains? Shall 
we then unite with the Allies to expel the Hohenzollern family from 
Germany and to impose a liberal government upon the German 
nation which they have not chosen by act of their own? It is not 
certain, of course, that such a change, even so imposed, might not 
be hailed with joy throughout the country and speedily receive the 
national sanction. But suppose it did not. Should we still insist 
that a democratic government be set up in Germany? Undoubt- 
edly if we should ever have to answer this question as a matter of 
practical policy, instant objection would arise in many minds. It 
has been long a precept of our political creed, inherited from that 
Puritan England of the seventeenth century from which came so 
many of our constitutional ideas, that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, or as the seventeenth 
century once expressed it: ““A man is not bound to a government 
that he has not had a voice to put himself under.”’ 

If we impose upon the German people a government which is 
not their choice, without doubt we commit so far forth a political 
wrong. But here is what I beg you to consider most carefully. 
If led by this principle, which is nevertheless a true principle of 
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democracy, we insist that the beaten military absolutism of Prussia 
shall remain in possession of the government and thereby endanger 
all arrangements for the security of peace and invite the future 
renewal of war, are we not sacrificing the larger to the smaller 
duty? This is plainly a question of duty. It is the problem with 
which as individuals we are so often confronted in the conduct of 
our lives. In the conflict of duties where lies the greater right? 
It is the experience of us all, I am sure, that conscience is not sat- 
ished when we sacrifice the greater to the lesser right. The Ho- 
henzollern dynasty, with its German support, is a greater menace 
to the future than was Napoleon a century ago; and the moral 
judgment of the world has never held that real wrong was done, 
whatever the French nation may have wished, when for the se- 
curity of peace he was confined to St. Helena. We may surely 
add that if the result of this present war should be that irrespon- 
sible governments which acknowledge no source of authority on 
earth and which owe no accounting for their acts to any human 
tribunal disappear from the world, then no man will dare to say 
that the war has not been worth all its fearful cost. Here, at any 
rate, is a question which in some form is certain to arise, a question 
of political morality, deeply concerning the future of the world. 
Is it not equally certain that we ought to feel it to be our duty as 
a nation to make our influence felt in its decision? 

We are facing a crisis in our national life. We are standing 
at the parting of the ways. Slowly and by unconscious steps we 
have passed from the life of a small state, remote from others and 
easily self-centered, into a great world power. Through these 
same generations, by changes equally imperceptible, the world itself 
has shrunk until today it is in all that determines international rela- 
tions, in communication and transportation, no larger than Wash- 
ington’s Europe. From this smaller world we can no longer be 
remote. We are held closely within it on every side. Our inter- 
ests are bound up with its interests by innumerable bonds. In its 
politics, eastern and western, we are deeply concerned. We cannot 
restrain our sympathy with the tide of democracy which even in 
strange regions is rising so high. We find ourselves strongly 
drawn to the new standard of morals which here and there is being 
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lifted up in the field of international conflict. Slowly and with 
pain is being born within us the consciousness of what these things 
mean for us and demand of us. Shall we let ourselves go? Shall 
we take the right road? Shall we throw the whole weight of our 
great influence in favor of a safe and sane world, in favor of the 
ideals of government and of conduct which have always been our 
own national ideals? Here arises the duty of the educated man 
which I would urge upon you all. For it often happens in the his- 
tory of democracies that the man who stands in the place of leader- 
ship, whose duty it is from his position to point out the way upon 
which the nation ought to enter, chooses rather to wait until the 
general opinion makes itself known. When this happens the duty 
falls with more than usual weight upon those men who can lead 
the opinion of their communities, and in every community like this 
is the privileged position of the educated man. 
GrorcGE Burton ADAMS 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM AND EDUCATION IN 
SCIENCE 


FEW years ago when the president of a certain eastern uni- 
versity proposed some rather radical alterations in the time- 
honored system of instruction, a conservative alumnus sought to 
dissuade him from carrying out the threatened change on the 
ground that it would transform the university into an educational 
institution. However, the president had his way—as that particu- 
lar president usually does—and the calamitous prophecy of the 
alumnus was fulfilled. In recent years a quite analogous disaster 
has overtaken many of our large museums and bids fair shortly to 
involve them all. 

The old-fashioned museum was little more than a repository 
for rare or curious “specimens,” a place where objects of nature 
or of art were preserved and displayed to interest, to amuse, to 
amaze, or to bore the visitor; in fact, it was only the ‘“ what-not”’ 
of our grandmother’s parlor raised to the mth power. In its nat- 
ural-history exhibits it was chiefly a sort of animal mortuary, where 
each of the deceased was duly identified by a little pasteboard hic 
jacet giving its generic and specific name; and if haply the taxi- 
dermy reflected a sufficient refinement of the upholsterer’s art, the 
stuffed creature sometimes yielded a fair counterfeit of its appear- 
ance in the flesh. In addition there were cases with row upon row 
of shells, insects and minerals. 

These old museums were not worthless—indeed, far from it; 
they were of great interest and value, and many of us cherish fond 
youthful, and even post-youthful, memories of afternoons spent in 
the perusal of some such solemn collection. But were they not 
useful as sources of information rather than as real factors in edu- 
cation? They might convey many facts; but except to the diligent 
and skilful seeker they yielded few great truths. They did not 
correlate the various phases of science, nor did they attempt to 
interpret nature beyond arranging specimens according to their 
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taxonomic relationships. During the last few years, however, 
museum administration has become animated by a new spirit, the 
spirit of social service applied to scientific education. The curator 
has been metamorphosed from a mere custodian into a teacher, 
and the museum has developed into a powerful factor for the inter- 
pretation of scientific progress to the public. The old type of 
museum was static; the new is dynamic. As was stated by Presi- 
dent Osborn of the American Museum of Natural History: 


The rise of the museum as a new force in town, city and nation 
is the latest phase of educational evolution. . . . The museum will 
flourish if the high educational service of the state is inscribed over 
its portal and instilled in the mind of every member of the staff 
from the highest to the lowest. . . . The new museum idea is that 
the museum is not a conservative but an aggressive educational 
force, that it has a teaching quality or value peculiar to itself, that 
the museum succeeds if it teaches, fails partially if it merely amuses 
or interests people, and fails entirely if it simply mystifies. 


As this conception of the museum is very recent in its general 
realization—indeed, rather under than over a quarter-century—it 
may be of some interest to go back for a moment to the Elizabethan 
period and to recall how Francis Bacon, in his beautiful apocalyptic 
fable of the New Atlantis, conceived the idea of a great national 
museum and institute for scientific research and popular instruction. 


Yee shall understand, (my deare Friends,) that amongst the 
Excellent Acts of that King, one above all hath the preheminence. 
It was the Erection, and institution of an Order, or Society, which 
wee call Salomons House; The Noblest Foundation, (as wee 
thinke,) that ever was upon the Earth; And the Lanthorne of 
this Kingdome. It is dedicated to the Study of the Works and 
Creatures of God . . . this Order or Societie is sometimes called 
Salomons House; And sometimes the Colledge of the six Daies 
Workes; wherby I am satisfied, That our Excellent King had 
learned from the Hebrewes; That God had created the World, and 
all that therin is, within sixe Dayes; And therefore hee insti- 
tuting that House, for the finding out of the true Nature of all 
Things (wherby God mought have the more Glory in the Work- 
manship of them, and Men the more fruit in the use of them,) did 
give it also that second Name. 


Of the manifold activities of this beneficent establishment Ba- 
con envisages, among many others: 
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the Producing also of New Artificiall Mettalls. .. . Great and Spatious 
Houses wher we imitate and demonstrate Meteors; ... also 
Meanes to make diverse Plants rise by Mixtures of Earths without 
Seedes . . . and to make one Tree or Plant turne into another. 
.. . We make a number of Kindes, of Serpents, Wormes, Flies, 
Fishes, of Putrefaction; Wherof some are advanced (in effect) 
to be Perfect Creatures like Beastes or Birds; . . . Wee have also 
Places for Breed and Generation of those Kindes of Wormes, and 
Flies which are of Speciall Use .. . [and most strangely prophetic 
of all in the light of latter-day achievement] Wee imitate also 
Flights of Birds; ... We have Shipps and Boates for Going 
under Water, and Brooking of Seas. . . . Wee imitate also Mo- 
tions of Living Creatures, by Images, of Men, Beasts, Birds, 
Fishes and Serpents. 


The scientific staff, or faculty, of Solomon’s House numbered 
thirty-seven men, divided into various committees, notably a group 
of “Twelve that sayle into Forraine Countries” for exploration 
and research; “ Novices and Apprentices, that the Succession of the 
former Employed Men doe not faile; Besides a great Number of 
Servants and Attendants, Men and Women.” 

It is only in our day, after the lapse of three centuries, that the 
Baconian dream seems really to be coming true, and Solomon’s 
House has to a great degree attained realization. This has been 
accomplished through the conjoint labors of scientific and technical 
schools, scientific societies, national and state geological and bio- 
logical surveys, bureaus of agriculture, of fisheries, of meteorology, 
of public health, such private enterprises as the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and the Rockefeller Institute, and finally our great museums, 
the particular function of which, in the general educational scheme, 
is to interpret and to present to the public the fruits of the re- 
searches of all. 

The City of New York seems to be especially favored when we 
consider its colleges and universities, numerous societies for the 
advancement of pure and applied science, and its four great popular 
institutions, the Zoological Park, the Botanical Garden, the Aquar- 
ium, and the American Museum of Natural History, all striving 
toward a common goal, not as rivals, but actively cooperating, 
even though not formally coordinated in a “Solomon’s House.” 
The American Museum of Natural History in its relation to this 
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general educational scheme, including especially its relation to Co- 
lumbia University, forms the subject of the present observations. 

In April, 1869, through the efforts of a small group of able and 
public-spirited men, endowed with the prophetic vision to perceive 
the future possibilities of the museum as a factor in popular educa- 
tion and culture, there was “created a body corporate by the name 
of ‘The American Museum of Natural History,’ to be located in 
the City of New York, for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining in said city a Museum and Library of Natural History; of 
encouraging and developing the study of Natural Science; of ad- 
vancing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and to that end 
of furnishing popular instruction.” The Museum was most fortu- 
nate in the personnel of the original corporation, which included 
among its seventeen members the following men: Morris K. Jesup, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1st, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles A. Dana, 
and Joseph H. Choate. Of this original board the name of Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup is especially attached to the history of the Mu- 
seum for a period of nearly half a century. For many years he 
was the president, the guiding genius of its evolution, and one of 
its chief benefactors. His munificent bequest, the Jesup Endow- 
ment Fund, the capital of which exceeds six million dollars, is 
devoted, in accordance with the testator’s wish, entirely to the sci- 
entific development of the Museum, and not for maintenance. In 
1877 an agreement was made according to which the city was to 
erect and maintain the Museum building, while the collections were 
to remain the property of the corporation, an arrangement which is 
still in force. 

The actual entry of the Museum into the educational system of 
the city dates from 1881, when Professor Albert S. Bickmore, the 
Superintendent, gave the first annual course of lectures on natural 
history to teachers of the public schools. These proved to be so 
successful that within three years the plan received financial sup- 
port from the state, and was extended to the teachers of the state. 
At the same time a new branch of museum extension was attempted. 
Cabinets containing teaching collections of insects, crustaceans, 
corals, etc., were deposited in the public schools of the city. In 
1902, upon the introduction of nature study into the public schools, 
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it became necessary to enlarge the scope of this extension idea; and 
for some years past, instead of the permanent museum cabinets of 
earlier days, the Museum has adopted the plan of circulating nature- 
study collections. These contain small animals of various groups, 
woods, rocks or other natural objects, and since the establishment 
of the Museum Department of Public Health, folios illustrating 
the source, means of transmission, and prevention of contagious 
diseases. Hundreds of these circulating study collections are in 
use, put up in portable boxes with handles, delivered to schools and 
called for by Museum messengers. The number of pupils who 
annually study these collections considerably exceeds one million. 
For the benefit of teachers and classes studying in the Museum the 
services of trained demonstrators or docents is provided. These 
decents are usually selected from among the younger members of 
the Museum staff. Lectures under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Education are given not only to teachers, but also 
to public-school pupils, and not only in the Museum, but also in 
certain other lecture centers, located usually in the high schools. 
These lectures for school children are not all on natural history, 
in a narrow sense, but embrace geography, travel, history, etc., 
and are illustrated by stereopticon and motion pictures. Lan- 
tern slides, of which the Museum possesses thousands, are available 
to lend to teachers for illustration of their own lectures. Special 
provision for the instruction of the blind has become possible 
through an especially worthy endowment, the Jonathan Thorne 
Memorial Fund. The Department of Public Education, which has 
developed the Extension Teaching work, is under the able curator- 
ship of Mr. George H. Sherwood. Closely associated with this 
department, and to an almost equal degree an educational depart- 
ment, is the Department of Public Health under the direction of 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow. This department conducts an active propa- 
ganda of popular instruction in sanitation and in the dissemination 
of knowledge regarding the pathogenic agents, means of transmis- 
sion, and especially the prophylaxis of contagious diseases, a most 
important service to human welfare. 

Turning from these manifestly educational features to a brief 
consideration of the older departments of museum activity, we 
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find in place of mere single specimens that exhibits, at least in the 
biological sciences, are so far as practicable grouped, arranged, and 
labeled in such a way as not merely to show the outward form of 
the thing itself, but to tell its story; in the case of an animal, to 
elucidate its habits and habitat, its life history, its place in the evo- 
lutionary series, or in some way to interpret its relation to nature. 
Lack of space precludes even a hasty enumeration of the superb 
life groups of animals, and analogous home groups of primitive 
peoples; but the most casual visitor must realize how much they 
tell about the subject. This same guiding principle, by which an 
effort is made to interpret the exhibit in the greatest possible de- 
gree, obtains not only in the zoological, paleontological and anthro- 
pological exhibits, but also in archeology, forestry, public health, 
and, indeed, in all departments. : 

President Osborn’s attitude on the educational policy of the 
Museum is indicated in the quotation given earlier in this article. 
This point of view is fully shared by the Director, Dr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, who was called to his present post in 1911, after long service 
in the National Museum and later as Director of the Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. An able zoologist and a real genius 
in museum administration, Dr. Lucas was a most happy appoint- 
ment. It goes without saying that in such an institution the cura- 
tors, and also the men in subordinate positions on the scientific staff, 
are far more than curators in the etymological sense of the word. 
They are trained investigators, writers and lecturers, and in most 
cases fully alive to the opportunities and duties of the Museum as a 
means of education and culture. 

The relation of the Museum to popular education and to the 
public schools as briefly outlined above is doubtless realized to some 
extent by most intelligent New Yorkers; but there is probably less 
general appreciation of the relation of the Museum to college and 
university, though the latter is no less real than the former. In 
the case of Columbia, close and cordial cooperation has long been 
maintained between certain departments of the two institutions; 
and there are numerous instances of Columbia professors who are 
at the same time members of the scientific staff of the Museum, 
though it may be well to state at this point that the two institutions 
are not formally affiliated. 
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President Seth Low, practically from the beginning of his presi- 
dency of Columbia, perceived the advantages of cooperation of 
university and museum, as is indicated in certain correspondence 
of that period between him and President Jesup of the Museum. 
That he was also prompt to recognize the necessity for the devel- 
opment of the biological sciences in the University is shown by the 
following passage from the report of a committee of the Columbia 
Board of Trustees in 1891. 


In the mind of the President, which has been confirmed by tes- 
timony from almost every faculty, the literary as well as the scien- 
tific, there is no direction in which Columbia, as a university, is so 
deficient as in the great department of study known as Biology. It 
is in this field that the most interesting and important results of 
scientific research are being achieved at the present day. Colum- 
bia, in effect, has not entered it at all. 


Columbia did enter this field, however, very shortly thereafter ; 
and the initial movement in this direction was to call Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, of Princeton, as Professor of Biology. 
Simultaneously with this call the American Museum offered Pro- 
fessor Osborn the curatorship of a new department of Vertebrate 
Paleontology, a subject in which he was already a leading specialist. 
The unique opportunity to develop a great museum department at 
a period when the fossil fields of the western states were beginning 
to yield hitherto undreamt-of treasures, and at the same time to 
organize a university department for instruction and research with 
access to the museum collections, led Professor Osborn to accept 
both positions—an arrangement highly acceptable to the authorities 
of the two institutions; and for many years his time was devoted 
equally to the Museum and the University, three days per week to 
each. In Columbia, Professor Osborn’s appointment was followed 
immediately by a call to Professor Edmund B. Wilson of Bryn 
Mawr College as Professor of Invertebrate Zoology in the same 
department. This new Department of Biology, its designation 
later changed to Zoology, was located in the building of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons until 1897, when the new buildings on 
Morningside Heights were completed and occupied. 

From the first, the graduate lectures on fossil mammals were 
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given at the Museum, its collections supplying the laboratory mate- 
rial. The University profited by this arrangement in that it ren- 
dered a large zoological museum in the University unnecessary, 
and the University department therefore has maintained only a 
comparatively small teaching collection. In 1907, following the 
lamented death of Mr. Jesup, Professor Osborn became the presi- 
dent of the Museum (for some, time previously he had served as 
assistant president), and the burden of administrative duties forced 
him to relinquish active teaching, though not his research. The 
courses given by him were transferred to Dr. William K. Gregory, 
now Professor, who had long been associated with the teaching of 
these classes. These graduate courses, one on the Evolution of 
Vertebrates and one on Fossil Mammals, are given in the Museum, 
where of late years a special ‘Columbia room”’ has been set aside 
for them. Probably no better instance of close cooperation be- 
tween the two institutions can be cited than the administration of 
these two courses. Professor Bashford Dean, a member of the 
Columbia zoological staff from the foundation of the department, 
and long recognized as a high authority on fishes, has also served 
the Museum for many years as curator of Icthyology and Her- 
petology. Under Professor Dean’s direction extensive exhibits of 
recent and fossil fishes have been installed, numerous researches 
published, and a most complete bibliography of the literature per- 
taining to fishes—a labor of years—has been brought to comple- 
tion. In 1901 a collection of fossil fishes of a value estimated at 
$15,000, brought together by the late Professor Newberry, and 
forming a part of the old School of Mines Museum, was formally 
transferred by Columbia to the American Museum with the stipu- 
lation that it should always be accessible to students of the Uni- 
versity. 

Vertebrate paleontology is a branch of zoology which for its 
satisfactory pursuit requires an extensive museum. The material 
is rare, expensive, and frequently of great weight and bulk, as, for 
example, the giant dinosaurs. Hence the cooperation with the 
Museum and the use of its unrivalled facilities render it possible 
for Columbia to conduct graduate courses which otherwise could 
be very inadequately administered. 
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Invertebrate zoology in the Museum is also under the curator- 
ship of a member of the Columbia faculty, Professor Henry E. 
Crampton. Professor Crampton, like Professor Dean, does not 
conduct University classes in the Museum, but devotes his activities 
to the collections and to research, especially in connection with 
various expeditions and faunal surveys, including, at present, par- 
ticipation with the New York Academy of Sciences in a thorough 
survey of Porto Rico. The special interest of this department is 
in the broad problems of geographic distribution and evolution of 
both land and marine invertebrates. 

In the teaching of college (undergraduate) classes in zoology, 
the Museum collections have long been of invaluable service. Es- 
pecially useful are the enlarged models in glass and wax illustrating 
invertebrate structure and development, the various habitat groups 
which illustrate ecology, and, in connection with evolution, the 
great halls of fossil vertebrates. In second-year zoology class 
visits to the Museum form a regular part of the practical work; 
and this is true not only of Columbia and Barnard Colleges, but 
also of numerous other colleges in the city and of many at a con- 
siderable distance. To several of these the Museum has generously 
furnished, as long-term loans, collections for teaching purposes. 

Anthropology is another department of the University which 
has profited greatly by its relations to the Museum. In 1896 Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas was called simultaneously to both institutions; 
and through his energy and devotion the anthropological depart- 
ments of the two institutions were developed and became closely 
correlated. Later, Professor Boas resigned from the Museum 
staff to give his entire time to the University. A few years ago 
Dr. N. H. Saville of the Museum was appointed a professor in the 
University; and Dr. P. E. Goddard, Curator of Ethnology, is now 
a lecturer in the University and directs research activities of grad- 
uate students. The Columbia catalogue announces that “The col- 
lections of the American Museum of Natural History may be used 
by students of anthropology.” This arrangement is especially ad- 
vantageous in connection with researches on American Indians, 
owing to the especial richness of the Museum in the field of Ameri- 
can ethnology and archeology. In the case of Barnard College 
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classes in Anthropology arrangements have been made for docent 
service by an officer of the Museum. There is as yet no general 
provision for such assistance, as funds are not available for the 
purpose; but it is to be hoped that provision will be made eventually 
by one institution or by the two in conjunction to supply trained 
docents or demonstrators for the assistance of college classes in all 
departments which use Museum material. 

Of the various departments of any institution for the advance- 
ment of learning there is one which is a sensitive indicator of the 
progress of the other departments severally and of the institution 
as a whole; that is the library, which must perforce advance part 
passu with every gain however small and in whatever direction. 
The Museum Department of Books and Publications under the 
curatorship of Dr. Ralph W. Tower now administers a library of 
some 70,000 bound volumes and pamphlets, including the extensive 
library of the New York Academy of Sciences, and the libraries of 
the Linnaean Society, American Ethnological Society, and the New 
York Microscopical Society, which have been intercalated with the 
Museum library proper. This department has shown great gener- 
osity in placing many valuable books and files of periodicals on 
long term loan in the Columbia University Libraries of the Natural 
Sciences, which are under the direction of Miss M. F. Wilson; and 
close reciprocal relations are maintained between the two libraries 
in the matter of exchanges and purchases. In recognition of his 
cooperation with Columbia, the University has appointed Dr. Tower 
Honorary Curator of the Natural Science Libraries. The Library 
of the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts, has also been greatly enriched by a long-term loan from the 
Museum which includes several hundred books and periodicals on 
zoological subjects. Thus the Library has joined the other Mu- 
seum departments in the extension movement. 

Among the stated lectureships in Columbia is a biennial course 
of public lectures founded in 1905 and devoted to recent progress 
in some particular field of science. These lectures are named in 
honor of the late President Jesup and are given in the Museum 
Auditorium. The six courses already given by members of the 
Columbia faculty have been highly successful. The subjects have 
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included recent advances in knowledge of Organic Evolution, 
Heredity, Light, Origin of Earth Structures, Medical Research, and 
Psychology. 

Several other points of contact between Museum and Univer- 
sity might be named if space permitted. The subjects of anatomy, 
geology, invertebrate paleontology and mineralogy are all repre- 
sented in both institutions, and there is at least occasional coopera- 
tion. Some of the most important activities of the Museum, which 
are perhaps less obviously educational, have not been discussed at 
all, such as the expeditions for exploration and collection, sent lit- 
erally to every quarter of the globe, the investigations by members 
of the scientific staff—for one of the avowed functions of the 
Museum is research, and the Museum staff is very prolific in this 
direction—and the Museum publications, both technical and popu- 
lar. In the President’s latest annual report the total expenditure 
for Exploration, Research, and Education for 1916 is given as 
$345,000, a figure which may convey some vague sense of the mag- 
nitude of these activities. 

The Museum also subserves miscellaneous collateral functions. 
For example, it is the permanent or temporary host to many scien- 
tific and educational organizations, more than twenty of which held 
meetings in the building in 1915. A number of these held special 
exhibitions, such as the exhibition of the Aquarium Society, and 
various flower shows. The Museum is highly opportunistic and 
frequently arranges special exhibitions in the rotunda to render 
emergency service in connection with something of scientific im- 
portance which may happen to be momentarily uppermost in the 
public mind. Thus, at present writing, there is a highly instructive 
exhibit devoted to matters of food values and food conservation. 

As the Evening Post remarked the other day: “The Museum 


of Natural History is far from being a sarcophagus.” 
JAMES Howarp McGREGOR 


THE RAW MATERIAL OF THE COLLEGE INDUSTRY? 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago Andrew Carnegie stated publicly 
that ‘the almost total absence of the college graduate from 
high positions in the business world seems to justify the conclusion 
that college education as it exists is fatal to success in that domain. 
The graduate has not the slightest chance, entering at twenty, 
against the boy who swept the office, or who begins as shipping 
clerk at fourteen.” Today great organizations like the Standard 
Oil Company and the National City Bank literally bribe promising 
college graduates to learn their business by paying them a living 
wage long before they can be of any practical value to the organi- 
zation. 

Of course, there still exists the successful business man who 
decries college on the ground that he himself succeeded without it; 
but he forgets that the competition which his boy will meet in his 
generation is not that of non-college men, but of men who in the 
great majority of cases will have had college training. Even 
though some of these skeptics may divert boys who would other- 
wise go to college, their number is far outbalanced by the fathers 
to whom college was an ambition unfulfilled, and who make great 
sacrifices to send their boys to college in order that the latter may 
be able to bridge the gap that lies between the foreman and the 
superintendent, or, for the more prosperous, to know the difference 
between the outside and the inside of the right club. 

That is one reason why there are hundreds of boys in American 
colleges today where there were half-dozens when Mr. Carnegie 
spoke. Another reason for the increase is that a college education, 
or to be more accurate, college experience, is now regarded as 
essential for what is known as a place in society. This was not at 

1 This article was written before the entry of the United States into the 
war, and is descriptive of conditions as they existed in peace times. During 
the war, and probably for some time thereafter, these conditions will be pro- 


foundly modified; and it is too early to say which of the changes will persist 
after our educational machinery resumes its normal course. 
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all the case a quarter-century ago. In those days going to college 
was still regarded as something of an enterprise, even for a boy 
looking forward to a profession, since most of the prospective 
lawyers and doctors went straight into a professional school. 

Today no ambitious fellow who is looking forward to pro- 
fessional life will forego a preliminary college training if he can 
possibly find the means to obtain it. The only exception is engi- 
neering, and here also the tendency is becoming marked to follow 
the example of the older professions as to preliminary general train- 
ing for young men who really wish to be professional engineers in 
the sense of the term as used in Europe. 

I do not mean that every parent who sends a boy to college, or 
every boy who makes his own way there, has decided upon the step 
as business or professional preparation, or as social insurance. 
Many boys come from sheer imitativeness or inertia without the 
slightest attempt to think the question through. But whatever the 
reason, or lack of it, the greatest single problem which faces our 
American colleges today is the embarrassing wealth of raw mate- 
rial; and if the reader wishes to make a play of words upon raw- 
ness and materialism, it will not lead him far afield. 

As a matter of fact, the whole movement has gone too far. 
People do not distinguish between the man who went to college 
because he was of the succeeding type and the man who succeeded 
because he went to college. Too often conditions are made easy 
for those who, either because of a lack of general ability or because 
their dominant interests lie in other fields, ought not to be in college 
at all, students who are in college to the detriment of the oppor- 
tunities of those who could really profit by the college career. The 
public at large does not make much distinction between going to 
college and doing well there. Parents who have boys remember 
that out of the last nine presidents of the United States eight were 
college men. They forget that of these seven were also Phi Beta 
Kappa men. 

The impulse to go to college, which was formerly confined to 
people of intellectual background, has now spread through all 
classes of the community. The great gifts to education by the na- 
tional government under the Morrill grant and by the states to 
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their universities have helped many men realize that higher educa- 
tion is not a luxury for the few, but a right for all classes of the 
community. The-recent establishment of three thousand scholar- 
ships of one hundred dollars each in the State of New York for 
the boys and girls graduating from the public high schools with the 
highest standing has to my personal knowledge sent a number of 
talented boys to college who would otherwise have never been able 
to overcome the parental inertia. What moved the parents was 
not so much the money grant, though that was important, as the 
fact that the commonwealth had, so to speak, officially invited their 
sons to take part in an enterprise fostered by the state. 

College-bred men always send their boys to college if the latter 
can pass the entrance examinations, and college-bred women see 
that their boys succeed in doing so. It is of course regarded as the 
thing for a man to send his son to the institution with which he has 
been identified; witness the outcry in Kansas when Governor 
Stubbs sent his boys to an eastern college. But fashions change in 
colleges as in other matters. Ina recent entering class at Princeton 
more than eighty different colleges were represented among the 
parents. Loyal alumni are also on the alert to send on promising 
boys outside of their own families. A recent study of the entering 
class at Dartmouth showed that this had been by far the most 
important factor in the make-up of the entering class. The figures 
there were as follows: influence of relatives, forty-two; influence 
of Dartmouth graduates and undergraduates, one hundred and 
forty-one; location of the college, forty-six; other factors, seventy- 
nine. Only five boys confessed to athletics as the dominating 
influence. 

Other reasons determining why a boy should go to a particular 
college are various. Sometimes it is cold-blooded social ambition 
on the part of the boy or his parents, sometimes a chance remark 
of the girl of the moment. Most often I think it is the influence 
of close school friends who have already made up their minds, and 
without whose constant presence life as the candidate looks down 
the years offers a very dismal prospect. It is amusing to ob- 
serve how seldom these continue to be the boy’s intimates in col- 
lege. The influence of the newspapers, I think, is rather toward 
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getting boys to college in general. Certainly the institutions that 
they play up most conspicuously as to athletics do not seem to reap 
any numerical benefit therefrom. Another potent influence is the 
boy’s favorite teacher or his school principal. In private schools 
this affects only the question of the particular college the boy shall 
attend, since today practically all private-school boys are headed 
toward college. Ten years ago I was one of a group interested in 
the organization of a boarding-school where boys of very limited 
means might enjoy that particular type of training. We expected 
that the education of a large share of them would of necessity stop 
with their graduation from the school, and we planned accordingly; 
but today almost without exception its graduates go to college as a 
matter of course. In the public schools, though the situation is 
different, men like Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas City, and 
other leaders, have done much to turn the thoughts of boys and 
girls under their influence to college. 

Twenty-five years ago the private schools provided the great 
majority of college material, but today conditions have entirely 
changed. There are now 1,300,000 pupils in the American high 
schools, with an average daily attendance of about one million, cer- 
tainly a sufficient supply from which the colleges may draw so far 
as numbers go; but in the high school of the better type only one 
third of the entrants are likely to graduate, and in one particular 
case less than seven per cent of the enrollment continued their 
formal education beyond the high school. I think that the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools, of which there are already more 
than two hundred scattered throughout the country and of which 
there will bé more in the near future, will have its effect in in- 
creasing the supply of college students. Certainly these schools, 
which make the seventh and eighth years of training far more 
interesting, succeed in holding for further education boys of a type 
that used seldom to go to the high school at all, and the number 
includes many of real ability. 

Some of the best college material does not come direct from the 
secondary school at all. The normal schools, for instance, supply 
many excellent students, most of them girls, but an increasing num- 
ber of first-rate boys. Others get their preparation through evening 
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extension classes or Y. M. C. A. schools, or are really self-prepared, 
or coached by some kindly clergyman or doctor. It is fortunate 
that there are these other means of preparation for exceptional 
students, because, according to Cooley, seventy-five per cent of the 
total school population is unable for economic reasons to complete 
the secondary school course without interruption. In the stronger 
institutions many of the new students each year have already had 
one or more years of college training. The total number of such 
transfers to Chicago, Columbia and Harvard alone is nearly one 
thousand annually, those from Chicago alone coming from more 
than two hundred institutions. The development of the Junior 
College will doubtless increase this source of supply. 

Still another type is represented in the colleges, the boy who 
cannot get through school, but is finally landed in college through 
the efforts of highly paid tutors. As these boys seldom manage 
to remain beyond the freshman year, it is a question whether the 
process is worth while, except for the tutors. Although there are 
notable exceptions, especially from schools of the type of Andover, 
Groton, and Hotchkiss, the high-school boy nearly always outstrips 
his fellow-student from private school. This shows not so much 
the inferiority of the private school as the fact that only the more 
ambitious boys go to college from the public schools, whereas the busi- 
ness of the preparatory school is to get its good and its bad material 
alike into college. Of course there are exceptions, but in general 
the teaching is not nearly so good in the private schools; and this 
is natural enough considering that head masters are likely to ignore 
the benefits of professional training for their teachers and to pay 
far lower salaries. One of the many pungent remarks with which 
President Eliot is credited is that to the head master who asked 
querulously whether Mr. So-and-so was the best teacher of English 
with which Harvard could provide him. ‘He is the best teacher 
I am willing to recommend for the price you are willing to pay.” 

From what has gone before it may be gathered that the colleges 
no longer draw from a selected group in the community. Today 
absolutely no class is unrepresented. One of the most interesting 
and satisfactory students under my care, for example, was formerly 
an I. W. W. agitator who has frequently been boarded and lodged 
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at government expense. Taking the country over, I suppose there 
is hardly a hamlet or a city block which does not contain some col- 
lege man, past, present, or prospective. 

Not long ago an old college teacher showed me a letter from 
one of his former students at the University of Kansas, a widow, 
who, at the time she wrote, was a rural-school teacher, doing all 
her own work for a family of six at home and driving eight miles 
every day to her school. From her letter it was clear that she was 
planning to send her five children to the State University as a mat- 
ter of course, and did not regard this as anything extraordinary. 
Indeed it was the Middle West that led the way in making going 
to college a thoroughly democratic proceeding. 

Statistics as to the occupations of parents of college students 
have recently been gathered at various institutions. Those at the 
Pennsylvania State College, for example, show the following per- 
centages: 21 merchants; 18 industrial and manufacturing; 18 arti- 
sans; 17 agricultural; 12 professional; 5 clerks, etc.; 3 public offi- 
cials; 6 miscellaneous. An analysis of a recent freshman class at 
Princeton showed that the fathers of the students represent fifty- 
six different occupations. Eighty-five were in business, presumably 
merchants; fifty-five were manufacturers; there were thirty-nine 
lawyers, thirty bankers, twenty physicians, nineteen real-estate men, 
nineteen ministers, eleven insurance agents, eleven brokers, eight 
professors, seven chemists, and six farmers. One hundred and 
twenty-nine of the total of four hundred and thirty were sons of 
college graduates, and two hundred and thirty-eight come from 
families in which neither parent is a college graduate. If some one 
would collect information showing the training and present occupa- 
tion of the elder brothers and sisters of students now in college, 
this would bring out even more strikingly the rapidity of the move- 
ment in the direction of college training. 

Of course, this wide background means an equal variability in 
the financial status of college students, who range from the sons 
of multi-millionaires to boys whose presence in college seems an 
absolute miracle. The rich include not only the inhabitants of the 
Gold’ Coast at Cambridge, but the sons and daughters of farmers 
who in bumper years come rolling over the prairies in high-powered 
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motor cars to the state universities of the Middle West. Taking 
the country as a whole, however, the wealthy student is the rare 
exception. Most parents who pay the college expenses of their 
children do so at very considerable inconvenience; and in spite of 
scholarship provisions (which are likely to err on the side of gen- 
erosity), as we all know, a very considerable number of boys pay 
their own expenses in whole or in large part by summer work and 
incidental employment during term time. How general this is, 
however, may not be so well known. At the University of Mon- 
tana more than half the students are primarily self-supporting. 
At Washington University in St. Louis the proportion is between 
one third and one half. Even at colleges like Princeton and Wil- 
liams it is probably as high as twenty per cent. 

Self-supporting students fall into two groups, those who con- 
tinue to earn money in some calling in which they have already had 
a preparatory training, and those who have to subsist on incidental 
jobs about the college or obtained through the college employment 
office. Of the two groups, the former are likely to be the more 
interesting. From my experience at Columbia I can select the fol- 
lowing at random: boot blacks, hospital orderlies, taxidermists, vau- 
deville performers and “ jokesmiths,”’ professional baseball players 
(I mean openly professional), window-dressers, Pullman porters, 
tree doctors, theatrical managers and, most extraordinary of all, a 
dressmaker. We hear much today of the University of Cincinnati 
plan of half-time students for technical training; but every college 
has such students, the only difference being that at Cincinnati the 
boys work in pairs, spending week about in shop and classroom, 
whereas in the other cases the student himself finds what he calls 
a half-portion job or obtains one through the college. 

The young men who come to college after a business experience 
fall into three groups. Some never get the “feel” of the place 
at all; some celebrate their emancipation from the shackles of 
office hours by a complete irresponsibility; and only a few exercise 
any of the much needed influence on their fellows toward that most 
important factor in a well-ordered college life, the planning of time. 

In addition to the self-supporting student there are very many 
who come to college on borrowed money, sometimes secured by a 
life-insurance policy. Personally I wish this were more generally 
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done, because many of the self-supporting students really get the 
shadow rather than the substance of a college training. Merely as 
a matter of investment the boy’s earning capacity after graduation 
is relatively so much greater that this factor also ought to be taken 
into consideration. I see no reason why a vigorous boy should 
not work during his summer vacation; but during term-time he 
ought at least to get enough sleep and enough recreation and enough 
time to prepare his college work. Where it is impossible for a boy 
to borrow money, he ought at least to be willing to take a lighter 
schedule of studies than his fellows, even at the cost of spreading 
his work over five years. This, unfortunately, he is uniformly 
most reluctant to do. 

Though the problem of expense offers little real difficulty to the 
able boy who has only himself to consider, there are many cases 
of boys of high intellectual promise with widowed mothers or 
others dependent upon them, who realize the value of the college in- 
vestment but cannot afford to make it. Some generous benefactor 
should establish a fund to let exceptional boys in these circum- 
stances go on with their training, by giving or advancing an amount 
to cover the expenses not only of the boy, but of the family. 

The wide range in parenthood means not only great differences 
on the financial side, but great variety in parental attitude toward 
the boy in college. The nouveau-riche makes it clear that money 
is no object, that tutors are to be purchased ad lib. I have even 
known a case where a father attempted to bribe a college officer in 
order that his son might be permitted to continue his liberal educa- 
tion. Then there are the fathers who are obviously convinced, 
sometimes doubtless on excellent grounds, that their sons are en- 
tirely unreliable, and who write or call to check up every statement 
which the boy may make about his college work. Any college 
officer can tell of the tragic cases of parents who have sent stupid 
boys at great sacrifice to college and who simply cannot be made 
to understand that for them this is a most unwise investment, par- 
ents who, no matter what one may say, point in reply to other boys, 
the sons of friends, whose college success has raised the whole 
family in the social and financial scale. Parents who are obviously 
interested only in their son’s social and athletic progress, and who 
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care little or nothing as to what he does with his lessons, so long 
as he is not dropped, are unfortunately all too common. Sometimes 
on the other hand we come into contact with a father, or perhaps 
oftener a mother, who is a real intellectual companion for the boy. 
The two go over his work together, and the parent makes it his 
business to know and talk with as many of the boy’s teachers as 
possible. 

No discussion of the raw material of the American College of 
today would be complete without some reference to the foreign 
students. These foreign students make a very striking total. At 
the last summer conference of the Y. M. C. A., for example, there 
were three hundred and thirty of them in attendance, divided among 
more than thirty nationalities. There is, I think, a tendency to 
over-exploit these foreigners as a group; but the best of them 
are worthy of all that we can do for them. These students include 
both the foreign-born and the native students who come from homes 
where English is not the mother tongue. The presence of the lat- 
ter is natural enough, but the number of young men who come 
even during the war from foreign countries to America for their 
higher education is a very striking phenomenon. Boys have come 
from the ends of the earth to America as a result of the influence 
of the missionary schools andi colleges. The greatest single influ- 
ence was the decision of the Chinese government (in recognition of 
the return by the United States of the so-called Boxer Indemnity) 
to send over the picked young men of that nation to America for 
their training. The number of such students who have already 
come over and returned or who are here at present is over a thou- 
sand. Many agencies are now at work to increase the number from 
South America and, just now, from Mexico; and many colleges 
offer scholarships for this purpose. 

The university colleges are particularly cosmopolitan in their 
make-up. In the undergraduate body at Columbia, for example, 
it is easier to make a list of the nations of the earth which are not 
represented than of those that are. The two most extraordinary 
cases in my experience were a young Zulu nobleman, one of a group 
of four who went for training to France, Germany, England and 
America respectively, as a preparation for serving their own peo- 
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ple; and a member of the Hova tribe in Madagascar who proposed 
to become a professor of Scandinavian languages! Of the foreign 
students the most able just now are the Chinese, perhaps because 
they represent the awslese, as did the Japanese who came here thirty 
years ago, or our own early pilgrims.to the German universities. 

How recently the men of the second generation—and this term 
really includes those who came here in childhood with their parents 
—have come to be an important academic factor may be realized 
when we think that in 1890 there were only two Italian lawyers and 
seventeen physicians in New York City. To-day any Columbia 
graduation list would contain from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred Italian names. The Portuguese, Bohemians, and Greeks 
are also beginning to make their mark. There are enough of the 
latter, by-the-way, to organize their own intercollegiate Helicon. 
Of the second generation I should give the palm even above the 
Jewish students to the Italians. 

The parents of the Jewish students are now almost exclusively 
from Russia and Austria. This brings us to the general question 
of the Jews as an element in the student population. Until recently 
they represented no particular problem. The handful of Jews who 
went to college were readily absorbed in the student body and were 
judged as individuals and not as members of any particular race. 
The early records of the fraternities which are now most exclusive 
all show a sprinkling of Jewish names. The change came after the 
enactment in 1882 of the Russian May Laws, which not only greatly 
increased the number of Jews coming to the United States, but 
profoundly changed the social type. There are at present, it is 
estimated, some three million Jews in the United States; and, thanks 
to the racial realization of the value of training and to their almost 
incredible persistence, the share of these who are in college is far 
above the average of the population at large. 

The presence in a college of a “ Jewish problem,” which means 
a situation where the Jews are not readily assimilated, is really a 
compliment, though sometimes an embarrassing one. The Jew 
more than any other group looks upon the college course from the 
point of view of an investment. Both the young fellow and his 
parents know exactly what he could have been earning in the years 
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he spends in college, and they see that he spends them under the 
most favorable possible conditions. One will find very few of them 
in the poorly equipped colleges. For this reason, although the total 
proportion throughout the colleges is said to be less than four per 
cent, the figures in certain institutions will run much higher. The 
Jews being essentially urban and domestic, their presence in large 
numbers was felt first in the city institutions; but with their settling 
in the small towns throughout the country and the rapid increase 
in wealth of those remaining in the large cities they are now being 
much more generally distributed among the stronger institutions. 

The college boy is much nearer to being a man, certainly so far 
as age goes, than he used to be. According to President Sharpless, 
the average age of boys at entrance today is just short of eighteen 
anda half. This is nearly two full years above the age forty years 
ago, and four or five above that of one hundred years ago. Of 
course, the requirements for entrance have increased greatly in the 
meantime; but our average age is nevertheless much too high, our 
boys being about two years older than those of equivalent training 
in France or Germany. The situation, however, is not so bad as it 
seems. Under the present social pressure many a dull boy goes 
to college even though he has to wait until twenty or twenty-one 
before he can enter. Such boys, I may say in passing, very seldom 
appear in the statistics of graduation. Many boys of ability and 
good preparation are forced for economic reasons to work for two, 
three, or even more years before entering as freshmen. These con- 
ditions mask the encouraging fact that the tide has really turned, 
and that for boys of good ability and uninterrupted preparation the 
normal age is now not much’ above seventeen. This holds in spite of 
the fact that the conventional elementary and secondary-school pro- 
gram in the United States is twelve years and that boys very seldom 
begin school before six. Indeed, the statistics available show no 
correlation between early going to school and early entrance to col- 
lege. Boys of ability should not, and in growing numbers they do 
not, spend twelve years in the conventional lock-step. Professor 
Russell of Peabody College once tried an amusing experiment, and 
a very instructive one, at an educational meeting at which I was 
present. He asked all those in the room who had spent twelve 
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years in school to raise their hands. There were very few. Then 
he asked for those at eleven, ten, and so down. It was perfectly 
evident from the results that the normal period of school prepa- 
ration of the group, nearly all of them teachers, was not twelve, 
but somewhere between eight and nine years. With the growing 
realization of the waste of time, particularly in the upper grades of 
the elementary schools, it will be progressively easier for the able 
boy to go ahead at his normal speed. 

Dr. Boris Sidis has given us an example of sending a normal 
boyish boy to Harvard at eleven. This is, of course, exceptional; 
and the group figures recently published by Professor Jones, the 
Director of Admissions at Columbia, are more significant. He 
shows that of the 287 freshmen admitted from secondary schools 
in September, 1915, thirty-three entered before their seventeenth 
birthday. These boys, it may be said in passing, did not go direct 
from the cradle to the elementary school. Most of them entered 
school at six or seven and only one had completed the traditional 
twelve years of preparation for college. Professor Jones took the 
college grades of each of these age-groups and compared each 
group with the average of the class as a whole, with the following 
results. The fifteen-year-old boys made the best showing in schol- 
arship, and the sixteen-year-olds the next best, both being well 
above the average of the class. The figures for seventeen, eighteen 
and nineteen are near that of the class average, but are progress- 

ively poorer as the age increases. Twenty, twenty-one and twenty- 
two-year-olds are very much worse than the average. 

As against the prevalent idea that there is danger in forcing 
young boys ahead too fast, the general feeling today among experts 
is that this danger is negligible in the case of boys of good health 
and normal nervous organization. We must remember in this 
connection that our school period as to both hours in the day 
and days in the year is much shorter than that prevailing else- 
where in the civilized world. Doctor Charles Dana has stated 
that in all his wide experience as a nerve specialist he knows of no 
instance of injury to a boy of normal make-up from overwork in 
school, and he implies that most boys are far more normal than 
their parents think them. My own experience, which includes 
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painful hours spent with at least two or three positively insane boys 
each year, makes me believe that the chance of nervous derangement 
is not negligible, and I should hesitate to press a boy of my own 
beyond what appears to be his natural gait until I had taken expert 
advice upon the subject. 

It is not only what a boy can do, but what he will do, which con- 
cerns us in college. Every entering class contains its boys who came 
prepared to do their best entirely regardless of the presence or 
absence of college machinery to make them do so, and others who 
will do only what they positively must. The great majority, of 
course, lie between these two poles and can be guided in either di- 
rection by the conditions which they find in college. One type of 
boy for whom I do not think we make sufficient preparations in our 
scheme of things, but who is not at all rare, is the boy whose 
strength is artistic rather than intellectual, the boy for example to 
whom music is the real language of expression, or the one to whom 
a great picture will mean more than any book on the shelves of the 
library. One of our problems for the future will be a closer study 
of boys of this type and of provisions to make college a more val- 
uable place for them. 

Even with the hordes that we get to our colleges every year, we 
college people are still unsatisfied, and it is not wholly a vulgar thirst 
for numbers. We know that we are missing some of the best ma- 
terial. For example, there are the boys who still go straight to 
schools of engineering and agriculture. It is not possible to draw 
the line very closely, because many of these schools are more col® 
leges than professional schools and include many “liberal” studies 
in their programs. We believe, however, rightly or wrongly, that 
a boy who misses the college environment misses also a certain 
breadth of intellectual curiosity and sympathy, not only from the 
subjects taught, but in a broader range of interest among the stu- 
dents with whom he is thrown in contact. ; 

Then, we miss many if not most of what are called eye-minded 
boys, who from the nature of their mental make-up are so bored 
with the auditory and memoriter methods that they almost invar- 
iably drop out of school before graduation. Some of these, as is 
evidenced by their success in later life, are boys of very great abil- 
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ity. To these should probably be added many of the artistic type 
already mentioned, who are less likely to go to college than are 
other boys of equal general ability. If our present entrance and 
promotion tests fail to recognize the able boy who happens to have 
difficulty in reasoning with symbols as contrasted with concrete 
things or human individuals, we must find some way of improving 
them. There is no question that there are such boys, just as there 
are many otherwise highly competent who are tone deaf or color- 
blind. I believe, personally, that the “ flunkers” and low-standard 
graduates to whose success in later life so much attention is called 
are primarily of this type. In our desire to stamp out the athletic 
evils which came with special students we must be careful not to 
exclude the poorly prepared boy of striking ability. 

We have spoken of the reasons which have brought the raw ma- 
terial to the portals of the college, of its variety in racial, social and 
economic status, and other matters. What, now, can we count 
on a particular freshman’s knowing? The only safe answer is that 
he knows enough to get into that particular college. Over and 
above that, the supply ranges from practically zero to an astonish- 
ing amount of both general and special information, which some 
boys carry packed, often inconspicuously, about their persons. The 
formal part of learning, even the most elementary parts of formal 
knowledge, are often lacking. Freshmen, or at any rate thousands 
of them, cannot spell, their grammar is very erratic, they cannot 
add or subtract nearly so well as they can pad and distract, and as 
a whole their capacity for making accurate observations and draw- 
ing conclusions therefrom is all too limited. 

What they know outside the, formal range depends nowadays 
more on the fashion of the moment than on the old-fashioned con- 
ception of what every boy should know. The bicycle and telephone 
have had their day, and now the automobile and wireless are giving 
way to the airplanes and submarines. On the other hand, a boy 
who can tie up a respectable parcel is indeed a rarity. The popu- 
larity of summer camping is increasing the number of boys who 
know some little about nature, but their numbers and the amount 
of their information is still distressingly small compared with that 
of the boy from the old New England farm or the pioneering West 
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of two generations ago. Their knowledge of the usages of good 
society, or at any rate their practise of them, is conspicuous chiefly 
by its absence; but of course we are in the midst of a period of 
great carelessness in these matters, and the boys should not be 
blamed too much. To me the most important thing about the bulk 
and range of our raw material is the high variability which it signi- 
fies. In order to get one boy of vivid personality and striking 
ability any college should willingly endure scores who really do 
not belong in college at all. The colleges that consciously or un- 
consciously appeal only to a certain type lose the chance of getting 
the exceptional boy from any other type, and I am inclined to think 
from their own type also; for the intelligent boy, no matter what 
his social status, wants to find a different horizon line at college 
from the one he left at home. The effect of the presence of such 
students is not solely upon one another; they exercise a very great 
stimulating influence upon the teachers by meeting them on a com- 
mon plane of intellectual competence, and this is breaking down the 
last of the barriers that stood for so long between the faculty and 
the students in American colleges. 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


LOE UNIVERSITY “AND-THE NATION* 


| HAVE chosen as the subject of my address The University 

and the Nation because the nation at this time is face to 
face with a crisis in its history of supreme importance, not only to 
itself as affecting its whole future national life, but in its relation 
to the politics of the world, to the great cause of human civilization, 
of international comity, and of the right of the individual to live in 
peace and in the reasonable pursuit of happiness. And I have 
brought the university into intimate connection with the nation 
because of the supreme part that it must play in the national con- 
sciousness, and in pointing out by its attitude toward the things of 
life, through the whole wide range of human intelligence, the true 
direction of safety and of progress. This is a time beyond almost 
any other in the history of the nation when there is an immediate 
need, which cannot be too greatly accentuated, of taking a carefuland — 
conscientious inventory of what we have and in what we are found 
wanting. Our national pace has been so swift that it is high time 
that we should stop and take breath for the longer running that in 
God’s good grace is before us in our national life; and the university, 
so far as it shall have it in its power, should be that force to set it 
on its certain way toward the goal of successful achievement. 

I think of the university, then, in saying this, as a live and pro- 
gressive force, and not as passive or inactive as it has sometimes 
seemed to be; and I have thought of it as not belonging, in work or 
in deed, to a narrow or chosen teaching. The true university, the 
university of the present, is already a pregnant force in the life of 
the community, of which as scarcely before in its history it is not 
only a part, but a participant. If there ever was a time, and there 
doubtless was, when the university seemed to the world without its 
gates to stand consciously apart upon a height of its own self- 
righteousness, that day has long since disappeared; and there is no 

* An address delivered at the Second Commencement of the Rice Institute, 
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valley so deep of human occupation and of human interest that does 
not find in it, too, the university in its manifold activities working 
side by side with other laborers in solving, at least in its endeavors, 
the complex problems of living. But in the crisis that confronts us 
not only as a nation for ourselves, but as an inseparable part, for all 
time hereafter, of the interdependent nations of the earth, it must 
be even more determinate as a teacher and more dominant as a 
leader than it has ever been before in the whole of its history. 

The conscious aim of every American university at the present 
time, wherever it may be, of yours and of mine, and whether it be 
supported by public taxation or by private endowment, is service. 
And by service I mean public service in its widest and most com- 
prehensive sense. Not merely in the generous proffer for the active 
and ready use of the municipality, the state and the nation of the 
teaching and research equipment of the university in materials and 
men; and not only in sending out into the community competent 
engineers to build the country’s railways and bridges, architects to 
design its public buildings, lawyers and judges to serve its courts of 
law, and physicians to heal its sick, or whatever the multitude of 
callings may be for which the university makes provision. Public 
service in the intention of the university means much more than 
this. It means to have inspired these men and women who go for- 
ward to assume their part in the conduct of the material affairs of 
the nation with the spirit of service, of active and intelligent and 
willing participation in the affairs of national life and the conscious 
responsibility to bear their part of its burdens. 

And just here lies, in a most fundamental aspect of the matter, 
the inherent responsibility of the university to the nation. Its 
teachings should be progressive; and not only should it lead along 
the whole long line of thought and action, whatever that may be, in 
the ideality of a new conception of the quest in search of truth or 
in the reality of the practical application of new discovered fact, 
but it should, in its attitude toward the active affairs of the day, 
keep pace with the day’s direct interests and relations, and promptly 
and fearlessly lay old ideas aside if they are unfitted to present-day 
conditions. It is a perfectly apparent fault of American life that 
we have as a national characteristic an open impressionism, but as a 
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true concomitant a lack of stability; and the university is surely not 
there to increase or encourage it, but rather to preach by precept 
and by practise an enlightened conservatism that should have its 
salutary effect upon national action. There should be, however, in 
the university that openmindedness to consider as its broad field of 
activity, not only the precious bequests of the past, however remote 
they may have been, if they have been weighed in the balance of ex- 
perience and found worthy of keeping, but also in far increasing 
measure, and particularly and emphatically at this critical time in the 
nation’s history, of the immediate interests of the present. 

The great war has swept us, too, as inevitably must have been 
the case, into the vortex of confusion that has changed the world. 
This is a new era and a new epoch of human history, and things 
will never be the same again; for after the storm and the murk and 
the clouds of the conflict have been cleared away, as they must some 
time be, there will appear, as in the old-time vision of a world’s re- 
newal, a new earth to be shaped anew to the needs of men. And 
to meet these needs the university must be organized to new and 
better service, if it is to make the response that can reasonably be 
demanded of it in the fulfilment of its mission. More than ever 
before in this country’s history must there be under the new con- 
ditions that are already here a deeper consciousness of the duty and 
responsibility of the citizen to the nation. In the inaugural address 
last March of the President of the United States, there occurs this 
significant sentence: “The thing I shall count upon, the thing with- 
out which neither counsel nor action will avail, is the unity of 
America—our America, united in feeling, in purpose, in its vision 
of duty, of opportunity and of service.” And these are the things 
in very truth to nationalize a nation, to unite it “in feeling, in pur- 
pose, in its vision of duty, of opportunity and of service.” 

And is there not just here the true mission of the university set 
forth in terms as unmistakable as if to it they had been directly and 
consciously applied? The ideals of its accomplishment are as plainly 
the inculcation of the vision of a sense of service, and through its 
teachings of the opportunity to serve; and it is in these ways and 
along these lines that the university, more potently than almost any 
other human institution whatever, must be not only the support, but 
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the conservator of the nation; for out of the university comes and 
will come, not alone as we sometimes express it the hope of the 
nation, but to no uncertain extent the reality of its existence and its 
perpetuation. 

And the question arises: How can the university, in the legiti- 
mate exercise of its potentialities, better fulfill its mission in the 
presence of the new and untried conditions that confront us? The 
war messages of the President, that will go down to history among 
the great state documents of the nation, have sent, as no such public 
pronouncements in our day and generation have done before them, 
a thrill of patriotism through the land and an awakened sense of the 
inherent significance to all of us of our democracy. They have left 
an ineffaceable mark upon the American spirit, and there is no new 
need at this time to characterize the convincing appeal they have 
sounded that has touched all men’s hearts and remade the nation; 
but in all of it, in the light of the lesson of the war already learned 
for us, who have, nevertheless, in reality until now merely looked 
on from a distance, there is no appeal more trenchant and striking 
than the call for a new spirit and for new activities in American in- 
dustry. For truly, “It is evident to every thinking man,” as the 
President states so emphatically, “that our industries on the farms, 
in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made more 
prolific and more efficient than ever, and that they must be more 
economically managed and better adapted to the particular require- 
ments of our task.” 

And it is directly here that I would call in, as it has not been 
called in before, the service of the university. I would not decry 
for an instant the reawakened patriotism that has come over the 
land with the declaration of war; for it has disclosed the soul of the 
nation. But an emotional patriotism without action in the face of a 
world’s crisis can lead nowhere but to ultimate disaster. “ Patriotism,” 
affirms a recent writer, “is useless without science,’ which means, 
of course, that patriotism alone is impotent to conserve or to con- 
struct, if it is unsupported by the application of expert knowledge 
to the active conditions of the nation’s life. I would join indis- 
solubly together patriotism and science; and to meet this need and 
without any thought of destroying the paramount values of the 
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present, I would make the idealism of the university, to a wider 
extent than many of us have thought possible, a practical idealism. 
The service of the university and its opportunity to serve, as I see 
it in the light of the present and the prospect of the future, is in a 
new and extended sense and as never before, to make science really 
the handmaid of industry; not, in any sense, to curtail or discourage 
the pursuit of science for science’s sake, but to increase it in breadth 
and depth beyond any conditions at hand in our universities and in- 
stitutes of research, to encourage investigation by the provision of 
proper opportunity to undertake the solution of new and important 
problems whose possibilities have been surmised, but not yet real- 
ized, to give to it as an expansion of human knowledge no barriers 
but its own limitations of scrutiny and control. 

But back of all this, and in direct contiguity with it, I would 
place the industries of the nation. I would make the discoveries of 
science, however theoretical their value may seem in the beginning 
to be, immediately applicable, if it is at all possible, to the facts of 
industry, and I would add them as surely in this way to the indus- 
trial assets of the nation. And to bring this about the university 
itself must play its part on a wider stage of interest and of action. 
With a new and enlightened sense of service it must establish rela- 
tions more intimate and more sympathetic with the industries it 
shall strive to help, and in every way it must cooperate with them 
to an extent untried before. 

But just here there lies a danger as insidious and destructive 
as any that confronts the university or the nation; the danger, I 
mean, of a controlling materialism, of the centralization of aim and 
of effort that readily follows in its wake, and of an ultimate stand- 
ardization not only of national activity, but of the nation’s thought 
and feeling that in the end isolates it, and dehumanizes it, and 
makes it stand apart as a thing unto itself and different from the 
rest of mankind. There is a nation that has gone precisely through 
this process of national decadence, a nation that beyond any other 
on the wide face of the globe has believed in and eagerly and intelli- 
gently put into direct and effective practise the discoveries of science, 
for which its keenest minds have been ever on the alert and to 
further which the encouragement by opportunity and equipment 
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almost without limit has been provided. It raised itself within an 
astonishingly short time to an extraordinary height of material pros- 
perity ; but in so doing it lost utterly, as it appears to the rest of the 
world, its vision of those greater things that constitute a nation if 
it is to take its place side by side with the enlightened nations of the 
earth in the forward march of human progress. To-day the nation 
that I have in mind is a nation of a single outlook, and that a wrong 
one; for it has lost its soul through a standardized materialism. 
And this is not solely, to be sure, through the application of science 
to industry, but because that has been an impelling force in its 
ultimate result of an unprecedented material prosperity, of an ex- 
pansion of material influence undreamt of before, of an efficiency, 
to use its very word, of organization that has accrued as a con- 
comitant to every aspect of national life. And inevitably, and as 
directly as cause and effect, it has obscured the nation’s horizon, and 
more than anything else whatever has made it easy to destroy the 
nation’s old-time vision and to bring about in the end only the 
thought of self-aggrandizement and selfish prosperity. And this is 
the land of the Critique of Pure Reason, of Kant, and Fichte, and 
Schopenhauer, and Schleiermacher, and Schlegel, and all that long 
line of philosophical thinkers that once made Germany the land of 
contemplation and sometimes even the land of dreams! But that 
Germany has disappeared off the face of the earth; for it has not 
left, except as a heritage of history, a living trace behind it. 

There is a need, and an urgent need, in America for a far closer 
attention to the economics of national life, for thereon is dependent 
in the end the very fact of the nation’s existence. A country, how- 
ever, without a wider vision of more things than that of material 
prosperity is lost indeed; and to realize it now, at this crucial time 
in our own nation’s life, is a factor of national preparedness much 
more vital and essential in its ultimate effect than any question of 
militancy whatever; for it must dominate as an impelling force and 
be more than ever before our national consciousness, lest having in 
truth once found our soul, we shall lose it. 

There is no cause of pessimism as to the national attitude toward 
these things or alarm for the national safety. There is, however, 
as truly as in the affairs of men, a tide in the affairs of nations that 
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must be taken at its flood to lead to fortune. And this is the time to 
consider it, with a new understanding of the meaning that is in- 
volved in the present choice of direction as leading to desired result. 
American materialism as a dominant note in our national life is 
still, as it always has been, a myth that our whole history from its 
first beginnings absolutely disproves; and it has never been more 
plainly disproved than in the crisis that has come to us, in our turn, 
in the world’s conflict. We have gone into the war with a true and 
splendid idealism, with the idea of a duty to perform and with a 
feeling of exaltation of a mission to fulfil in bringing to pass those 
conditions of peace and stability and freedom from the misrule of 
autocracy that alone can make the world a fit place to live in. An 
era of militant activity has begun; let us use it rationally in every 
way for the eternal good, and not heedlessly for the ultimate 
degradation of the nation; for there are times, and this is one of 
them, when thinking men search their souls for a justification, if it 
can be found, of the things of life that in our careless self-sufficiency 
have seemed to us hitherto a matter of course and to be ours for the 
asking. 

And the university in this new nationalization of the nation has 
no uncertain part to play to carry out its mission. It should look 
more carefully and closely to the applications of science to industry, 
as I have already insisted; but it must also look with jealous care to 
those things of the spirit that are in its especial keeping to inculcate 
and to cherish. Never in all our history has the university been 
more able to respond, and certainly it has never been more willing 
to respond, to the call of the nation; and the nation as never before 
needs its help to fight what is not alone our cause, but the universal 
cause of civilization and of free government. In the President’s 
War Message to Congress, which cannot be too frequenty read or 
quoted, he says in words that sound like a trumpet call: “ We shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free.” ‘For,’ in that fine 
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phrase that has already become a watchword, “the world must be 
made safe for democracy.” 

And what of your own part, the part that you are to play who 
go out to-day into the real world of action? You stand to-day, as 
you have never stood before, upon the actual threshold of life. Shall 
you draw timidly backward into the shade of your own individual 
environment or go consciously and proudly forward into the brighter 
light of national usefulness? A usefulness, I mean, that does not 
selfishly consider your own personal advancement as a goal of 
supreme attainment and desire, but one that shall further the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of the community of which you are an 
integral part—a part intimately constituent of the whole in the true 
spirit of modern democracy, a part that only by its fusion with 
other parts can make the militant, forceful whole, that with an irre- 
sistible preponderance of idea shall carry the nation forward upon 
the upward path that leads to national integrity and the national 
perpetuity that is founded upon national truth. And the nation 
with your help, and only with it, shall in this way realize in very 
truth what John Milton long ago saw in that splendid vision of a 
nation’s majesty: ‘‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam.” 

But the higher planes of national existence can be attained only 
by the conscious striving toward those ideals of national integrity 
that like a guiding star shall lead the nation’s vision and whose 
course if followed alone shall determine to us and to succeeding 
generations the nation’s fate. And the university, too, within the 
nation, must keep undiminished its vision of light to lead it onward 
to a deeper significance in national life and to a newer and wider 
national usefulness. In no wise must this vision fail. For where 
there is no vision the nation, and with it the university, shall 
surely perish! 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER 


RUMANIAN FOLK POETRY 


HILE the Cretan saying, ‘H yAdooa pas elvas pia weyadn caddra 
holds true of almost every language, it is particularly appo- 
site to the Rumanian. As the language, so the ethnic consciousness 
and the racial make-up of the nation. ‘‘ Traianus, victa Dacia, ex 
toto orbe Romano infinitas eo copias hominum transtulerat ad agros 
et urbes colendas,” writes Eutropius; and his testimony is borne out 
by the direct evidence of Latin inscriptions. The nucleus of the 
Rumanian nation was thus a motley assembly of races that had 
nothing in common save the use of the Latin xow7. The Greek 
colonists and the various Thraco-Ilyrian clans that were absorbed 
into this plebs could give it neither ethnic unity nor the strength to 
resist the onslaughts of the Germanic and other barbarians con- 
tending for the spoils of the Roman Empire. Had it not been for 
an additional stock to make for stability, no Romama would have 
risen in the East of Europe. According to so eminent an authority 
as Professor Iorga of the University of Bucharest, this stock was 
furnished by the Slav settlers of the fifth and the following cen- 
turies. Yet the proportion of Slavs that were won over to Latinity 
was comparatively small, and a great Slavia thwarted whatever 
efforts the ancestors of the Rumanians may have made to rejoin 
their Dalmato-Italian brothers of West Romania. 

We thus understand how it is that the Rumanians have occa- 
sionally been indebted to their Slav neighbors for cultural property 
which the latter had borrowed from the Romance peoples of the 
West. Witness the colinde (Christmas carols), the legendary 
figure of Emperor Troian, the fairies, Rusalu, and other bits of 
Rumanian folklore which one would be likely to regard as Roman 
heirlooms (calende, Traianus, Rosalia) were it not for the findings 
of comparative philology. As for native Slavic influence, it has 
dominated the whole spiritual life of the Rumanian peasant: beliefs 
and rites, manners and customs, plays and dances, legends and tales, 
proverbs and conundrums. The identity of Slavic and Rumanian 
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thought and expression is discernible even in the apparently spon- 
taneous sallies cried in the excitement of the hora-dance and in the 
improvisations of the enamored swain. 

The process of ethnic amalgamation that brought into being the 
Rumanian nation continued through succeeding centuries. When 
out of the mists that cloud the first millennium of our era, the 
Rumanians, then known as Vlachs, emerged as a nomadic people 
of shepherds and marauders, their incursions carried them from the 
Pindus to the Carpathian Mountains and the Black Sea, bringing 
them into intimate contact with every Balkan nation. For a long 
time the Vlachs, together with other barbarians, furnished material 
for the Byzantine armies, until, having become adept in warfare, 
they drew to their ranks those Balkan inhabitants whom the Greek 
Empire could not keep in subjection. Italians, Slavs, Albanians, 
Finnish and Turkish tribes were welded into the Vlach Tsardom of 
the Assanides, dreaded alike by Crusaders and Greeks. 

What a poor opinion the Greeks had of these barbarians and of 
their songs may be gathered from a letter of Bishop Theophylaktos 
(c. 1100), written from Ochrida: 


Lives there in Ochrida anyone, not a headless trunk, who 
knows respect for God and man? . . . Nay, these people consider 
it awful and degrading not to mock the Bird of Zeus in every way; 
and they ride him, covered as he is with grime and filth, letting 
out an unmelodious and inharmonious howl worthy of their quag- 
mire souls. 


Thus spoke a Greek with pretensions to culture. The Greek 
peasant, however, as we learn from contemporary testimony, did 
not scruple to mingle with them and lead their mode of life. 
Neither could the Vlachs resist the ascendency of Greek culture, and 
the Vlacho-Bulgar state patterned itself after the model of the 
Byzantine, which it tried to supplant. Greek culture directed also 
the career of the first Rumanian baronies and the vayvodates that 
succeeded them. 

Such are in brief some of the historic reasons for what the 
Rumanian has in common with his Balkan confréres, Slavs, Greeks, 
and others. His songs, as theirs, reveal the animistic view of nature, 
the simplicity of theme, and the mixture of symbolism and realism 
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which we are wont to associate with a rustic mode of life. Per- 
vading all these songs there is a feeling of melancholy resignation 
that bespeaks centuries of oppression. They all agree in the lavish 
use of hyperbole and metaphor, as well as in certain peculiarities 
of style and expression suggestive of proximity to the Orient. Not- 
withstanding these common traits, it is possible to detect some points 
of difference. The Rumanian is less subjective and intellectual than 
the Greek; he is not so proud nor so passionate as the Serb; and he 
does not show the deliberate restraint and earnestness of the Bul- 
garian. His inclinations, too, are somewhat different. In his love 
for the forest, his longing for solitude and a vast expanse to roam 
in, the Rumanian has to this day retained something of the spirit 
of the old Vlachs; and the song dearest to his heart, the plaintive 
doina, has been viewed as an expression of the conflict between the 
impulse to freedom and the obstacles that trammel it. 

Of the Vlachs that crossed the Danube to found the Rumanian 
nation, some settled as husbandmen in the plains and fertile valleys 
of Transylvania and Wallachia; but others, in whom the roving 
instinct was too deeply rooted, remained shepherds as their ancestors 
had been. It is to such as these that we owe the most beautiful 
poetic productions. To this day 


the shepherds, especially those who move about in search of new 
pastures, are walking collections of songs. The most meritorious 
are those of Birsa (Burzenland), who tour all the Rumanian prov- 
inces. Traversing Transylvania, they stop at the Rodna Mountains 
in the North; thence some cross over ‘to the Maramaros peaks, 
while others disperse into Bukowina or in the opposite direction, 
over the mountain ranges of Korosland. In the valleys they spread 
along the border into Rumania, many reaching as far as the Danube; 
some even set foot in Bessarabia and Macedonia. And every- 
where they go, they bring in and bear off folk poetry. 


In Rumania the development of urban life has exercised a bane- 
ful influence on folk poetry; “culture,” says Slaveikoff, “is the 
death of folk song, for it destroys that whence it springs.” Not so 
in Transylvania, where the Rumanian, be he ever so cultured, is 
part and parcel of the native soil. There, 


nearly every village has its official bard, a rather elderly person 
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of jovial disposition and inured to prolonged entertainments. He 
extends invitations to weddings, throughout the wedding acts after 
a fashion in the capacity of poetic lecturer, and toasts and answers 
everybody in rhapsodic verses, devoid of meter, but rich in mono- 
rhymes. . . . As the cook brings the chicken to the table, he de- 
livers a logos, thanking her in witty verse that sets the house in roar- 
ing laughter. He criticizes everything, in a dignified sort of way. 
In Wallachia and Moldavia, however, these rhapsodes are replaced 
by Gypsy minstrels. 


There, in fact, the Gypsies are the Rumanians’ poetic teachers 
par excellence; but in Transylvania on Sundays and holidays it is 
the custom for young men to visit neighboring villages to take part 
in the festivities of the day. They are asked to sing and are taught 
the local songs. Yet this means of intercommunication is of less 
importance than that furnished by the regimental barracks and 
county-fairs. Within the village, too, people gather at the vintage 
or at the corvée (clacé), held on behalf of the priest or, perhaps, a 
needy neighbor—occasions for merriment and, good wine helping, 
verse-making rivalry. As in Ireland, the wake (priveghiu, Lat. 
pervigilium) is accompanied by jest, quip and song. 

According to the Rumanian poet Coshbuc, whom we have been 
quoting above, women improvise more easily, but do not display any 
marked originality or variety of thought, their songs dealing chiefly 
with love and married life. Theirs is the duty to elegize the dead, 
either alone or with the assistance of professional lamenters. Pecul- 
iar interest attaches to collective song-making at the girls’ bees. 
Coshbuc tells us how this is done: 


_ With no thought of singing in mind they converse on a topic of 
interest, one Helen’s misfortunes, let us say. After much talk one 
of the girls starts singing: 


Brother dear, what a pity! 


Then another, looking at her face, takes up the song in turn. As 
by a miracle each one of them reads, so to say, her neighbor’s mind. 
All together they utter the same words, the same verses, as though 
they had known them beforehand. Not all the girls join in this 
song-making, but only those whose voices are good, i. e., those en- 
dowed with the gift of poetry. . . . This, if any, is objective author- 
ship; for Helen herself did not dream of singing her own song. 
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A complete survey of Rumanian folk song would have to con- 
sider the dirges (bocete), occasional productions such as the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s carols (colinde), and the rudiments of dra- 
matic poetry seen in the vicleim or nativity plays, to which may be 
added wedding and other ceremonial songs. Interesting as these 
are to the student of folklore, they need not detain us, as they are 
mostly borrowed and are now stereotyped. Our chief concern is 
with lyric poetry (doina and hora) and the ballad. 

To the Rumanian every event in his life is an occasion for song. 
He sings his joy and sorrow, hope and disappointment, love and 
hatred, in all the variety of their manifestations; his songs help him 
lighten his toil, while away tedium, forget cares and worries and, 
in short, make the best of his lot. And since that is burdened with 
inevitable hardships, except for the dance-lyric (hora), in which 
the Rumanian abandons himself to the joy of the moment, his lyrics 
(doine) are usually tinged by a vague feeling of melancholy yearn- 
ing, by him designated as dor (Latin, dolor). This feeling “at once 
partakes of the nature of regret, hope, love, and may, in the 
peasant’s belief, become fatal to him who is moved by it.” 

In keeping with the nature of the feeling it expresses, the doina 
has a plaintive, drawn-out melody, passing from a soft sigh to a 
loud wail. It is trilled on the instruments at the disposal of the 
rustic, the bagpipe, flute or, in their absence, a leaf of a tree or a 
flower. The use of this most primitive of musical contrivances may 
account for the introductory formula of the doina, frungd verde 
(green leaf), followed by the name of some flower or tree. The 
customary meter of the doina is the trochaic octosyllabic, which may 
lose its last foot, resulting in a line of seven syllables with masculine 
rime, or may be broken into two riming hemistichs. The verses 
usually rime in consecutive pairs, but the same rime quite often 
extends to more than two lines. By the lavish employment of 
rime Rumanian poetry differs markedly from the Greek and 
South Slavic. 

“When the breeze is gently blowing,” sings the shepherd, “my 
pipe plays sweetly and lulls my flock to slumber; when the snow- 
storm rages fiercely my flute works wonders, dispelling the bitter 
frost.” The shepherd’s sadness at the approach of winter is given 
in the following descriptive doina: 
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Thow the grain prophetic, dearest,* 
Let your eyes shed tears no longer; 
Throw them, throw, and musing wonder 
Why the forest gray is aging, 

Why it sheds its leafy raiment 
And its heroes frightened flee. 

Why the faded leaves are falling, 
Before darkness day is shrinking, 
While the heroes homeward hasten 
And their forest is forgotten. 

Lo, the flocks are slow descending 
And the doina’s heard no longer, 
And the dew no longer sparkles. 
Rime is falling; upward striving 
Mists the sun and moon bedarken. 
All is fog and hoary snow flakes, 
All that’s seen is fog, dense, gloomy. 
Woe is me, my days are bitter! 


This doina belongs to the large category inspired by nature feel- 
ing: 


Greenwood of the rounded leaves, 
Prithee, give me of thy shadow; 
Greenwood, thou of outspread blades, 
May the hoarfrost never strike thee. 
Wildwood, of the sered leaves, 

Now I rest me, do thou rock me; 
Wildwood, thou of purplish foliage, 
Now I rest me, now caress me. 


Rudow has cleverly rendered the following doina: 


Mochtest du verbrennen, Wald! 
Denn ich seh’ es endlich ein: 

Nur in deinem Schatten leb’ ich, 
Fern von dir, kann ich nicht sein. 


Wehe dir, verfluchter Wald, 

Du hast mich an dich gebunden, 

Und doch ist schon lang die Sehnsucht 
Nach der Einsamkeit! geschwunden. 


Of the symbolic doinas the following is quoted for its brevity: 


On a sprig in the forest 
The blackbird is pining away. 
Comes the cuckoo and asks her: 


* This is an allusion to a familiar method of divination by means of grains. 
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Art thou dying, dearest blackbird? 
No, cuckoo, I shall not die 
Until I have nurtured thy nestlings for thee. 


It would be difficult to say in what mood this doina was first 
conceived. Was it because the singer, like the cuckoo, felt the need 
of sacrificing friendship, or did he identify himself with the black- 
bird? According to the legend, the blackbird was once a beautiful 
princess and is forever mourning the loss of her young husband. 

Naturally, by far the greatest number of doinas are songs of 
love. In an idyll a girl refuses the marriage-offers of a clerk and a 
miller, both highly desirable parties, and prefers a shepherd: 


Only a shepherd will I wed 

For his lips are sweet. 

He the whole day long 

Never ceases singing the doina, 

Drives the fleecy ewes through flowers 

And the snow-white lambs through snow-drops; 
And his evening is serene, 

Always filled with purest starlight 

And the full-moon’s silvery beams. 


A more imaginative example is the following: 


Wandering like the moon through stars, 
I shall roam until the longing 

Of my best-loved breaks my heart. 
When the longing will enthrall me 
And I’ll never cease my weeping, 
Then the mountain-sides will quiver 
And the dale my wails will echo, 

And the peacocks pitying ask me: 
“Youthful hero, whence thy sorrow?” 
—Verdant leaf of sapless tree, 

My love has betrayed me! 


In the poetic expression of love, nature plays an all-important 
role. The lovers, fancying themselves to be birds or flowers, ad- 
dress each other as such; birds, flowers, stars, mountains become 
the lovers’ messengers, friends, advisers or enemies. It goes with- 
out saying that these are liberally drawn upon to furnish poetic 


similes: 
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Yonder moon befits the heavens 
As the garland does iny belle; 
And the stars the sky adorning 
Are like my beloved’s necklace. 


To many Rumanian women marriage proves a source of endless 
toil and tribulations. Hence a surprisingly large proportion of 
doinas containing vivid and exact descriptions of the thousand an- 
noyarices that daily confront her. To offset these a married man 
would reprove in verse his wife’s shortcomings or dwell fondly on 
memories of single blessedness. 

In the military barracks of Austria-Hungary and Russia the 
Rumanian is very unhappy. “Rather than fall among the Musco- 
vite I had better have hanged myself; for they beat and torture you 
if you talk Moldavian. Woe unto the nation at the mercy of for- 
eigners. Like the tree planted by the roadside, it is stoned by 
passers-by and bereft of its branches.” Especially pathetic are the 
songs of the Rumanians sent by the Austrian government to fight 
wars not of their own, and of those left at home. 

For centuries Rumanian yeomanry defended their own country 
against Turkish, Hungarian, and Polish foes. With the passing of 
national independence and the consequent dissolution of military 
organization, many a peasant followed the pursuit of klepht or hey- 
duck which enabled him to wreak vengeance on his alien oppressors 
as well as on the landlords of his own race. With the coming of 
spring the Rumanian is called to a life of freedom and deeds of 
valor. “Ever since my childhood,” sings one, “I gave promises of 
valor. Instead of slaving at my spade, I was wont to lead my bay 
to water; and his neighs would arouse within me yearning for the 
verdant forest, the fit abode of a roving life. Asa boy I would pro- 
vide myself with sheep for which I made no payment. At eighteen 
I delighted in trying to see whether the wine was refreshing, its 
cellar cool, and the tavern-keeper’s wife pretty.’ As the reader will 
perceive, the people are lenient in passing judgment on their heroes’ 
conduct. ’ 

On Sunday and holiday afternoons one may see in front of 
the village tavern, or at some other appropriate place, a merry 
throng of villagers in holiday attire, ready for the hora-dance. 
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The youths, clad in white homespun adorned with fanciful em- 
broidery, wear flowers in their hats; the maidens and matrons, 
arrayed in variegated, bespangled clothes, display their neck- 
laces and other ornaments. Taking one another’s hands or touch- 
ing a neighbor on the shoulder, they all form a ring around the 
gypsy musicians. The dancers sway alternately right and left until 
the whole circle has revolved once; or else they follow the leader 
of the dance in single file. From time to time such male participants 
as are moved by the fervor of the dance give vent to their feelings 
in verses. Shouting and exhortations help to enliven the scene and 
add to the excitement. The name hora (xop0s, Slavic kolo, horo) 
applies not only to the dance and its song, but also to the sallies of 
the participants, which quite frequently serve as an outlet to satirical 
propensities : 

When I went to my beloved, 

I found her clad in an old dress. 

Her new one she was mending. 


There was another hanging on a beam 
With patches as numerous as osier leaves. 


Woe is me! I have no sandals : 
But I have five lady-loves. 


The author of the hora likes to express his opinion of fellow- 
dancers and is even willing to take an objective view of himself. 
Thus the hora, as is to be expected of a dance-song, has a social 
significance which is wanting in the doina. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to establish a hard-and-fast rule by which the two genres may 
always be distinguished, as not infrequently the same words make 
indifferently a doina or a hora according to the singer’s mood. Two 
more examples will show the variety of hora themes: 


Fair maiden! Would thou wert an icon, 
to be worshipped by day and embraced at night. 


Under the spreading reed On the verdant meadow 

Sits a sulking hag. A blooming lass passes. 

Round her the grass is shrivelled, All the butterflies attend her, 
What! was once greenis now withered; What was faded is now verdant, 
The sweet has turned to bitter, What was bitter turns to sweet, 


Gladness changed to sorrow. And sorrow turns to joy. 
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In form the epic poetry of the Rumanians does not materially 
differ from the lyric. It is traditionally and quite arbitrarily divided 
into the mythical, the domestic, and the historic ballad. The 
so-called mythical epic is pretty much the same as that of other 
European nations, and it is only here and there that a note of pecul- 
iarity rewards the labor of the investigator. Thus, like the Serb, 
the Rumanian sings the incestuous love of the Sun and the Moon, 
his sister; but, by identifying the latter with I/eana Cosinzeana, the 
fairy-queen of flowers, he allows the hearer free play in drawing 
from his cherished fund of fairy-lore. It may not be amiss to note 
in this connection that greater caution than has hitherto been exer- 
cised by native folklorists must be employed in drawing inferences 
as to actual folk beliefs from their poetry. It would be absurd, as 
Krauss has shown, to ascribe any mythological import to such 
legends as the above. 

Greater literary interest attaches to the ballads designated as 
domestic by Gh. Dem. Teodorescu, the author of the largest col- 
lection of Wallachian songs. Typical of this group is the ballad of 
Chirutsa, of which the opening and final lines are here literally 
translated : 


Green leaf, three hazelnuts! Fame spread throughout the 
world of the beauty of young Chira, the sweet sister of the priest of 
Craiova Bridge. The meadows had no fairer flower than she, nor 
the sky a brighter star. And so the news of her reached the land 
of the cruel Turk. Lo, one bright morning she laved her fair 
visage, combed her tresses, turned to the East to pray to God, looked 
out of the window and wondered at what she beheld. Had the 
thorns blossomed or did she espy crimson-robed Turks in hiding? 

(The story relates how the prowling Turks, on being welcomed 
by her brother, made known their intention of claiming Chirutsa 
for one of their number. This the priest indignantly refused and 
was beheaded after a fierce struggle. The maiden was allowed to 
bury the bloody head beneath the thistles, “so that the flowers 
might mourn and the bees sing his dirge.” In a swoon she was 
carried to the bank of the Danube. When she awoke she was al- 
lowed to wash her hands of her brother’s blood and, in doing this, 
flung herself into the river, where she was followed by her captors. ) 

And the wise Danube, there where Chirutsa expired turned into 
a placid stream; but at the place where the Turks were drowned it 
became a whirlpool, and has been foaming ever since. 
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So close are the bonds between the young hero and his steed, 
the shepherd and his dog and flock, that several ballads are wholly 
devoted to these dumb servants of man. One of the most beautiful, 
as well as the simplest, of ballads tells of the friendship between a 
young shepherd and his yeanling, Mioritsa. Her master was envied 
for his riches by two other herdsmen who plotted his death. Of this 
the lambkin learned and warned her master, who showed no con- 
cern: 


Lambkin of Birsa, if thou sayest sooth and I am to die at sunset 
on this millet valley, bid my enemies bury me near by behind the cot, 
so that I may hear my dogs. This tell them, and at my head place 
thou my favorite flutes: the mellow-voiced beechen flute, the plain- 
tive flute of ivory, and the spirited linden flute. Then the wind will 
blow into them and my drove will gather to mourn me in tears of 
blood. But thou must not tell them that I was slain; instead, tell 
them only that I have wedded a stately queen, the betrothed of this 
world; that at my wedding a star is fallen and the sun and moon 
held the bridal crown. Wedding-guests were the fir-trees, the lofty 
mountains were priests, myriads of birds my musicians, and the 
stars my wedding-torches. But shouldst thou espy my aged mother 
wandering the fields and asking of everyone: “ Who has known or 
ever seen my fair shepherd son? His waist is slender enough to 
pass through a ring; his countenance is clear as froth of milk; his 
mustache is like the spike of corn; his hair, a raven’s feather; his 
eyes, dark as the blackberries”—take pity on her and tell her 
merely that I have married a king’s daughter, far away in a land of 
Bliss. ts. 


There is another class of epic poems in which a slight foun- 
dation of historical truth supports a fanciful structure of mdarchen- 
motifs. In these the bit of reality has been employed to lend 
verisimilitude to the body of the legend. A capital example is fur- 
nished by the legend of the cathedral of Curtea-de-Argesh, a master- 
piece of Byzantine architecture, built in 1517 at the behest of 
Neagoe III. Basarab, Prince of Wallachia. This was brought by 
the people into connection with the time-honored belief in the neces- 
sity of human sacrifice to insure the stability of an edifice. 

In the legend, a mythical Negru-Voda (Black Prince) entrusted 


the erection of the church to the master-builder Manole and his 
nine masons, who all agreed to forfeit their lives in case of failure 
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in their work. Try as they might, they were baffled in their efforts 
by an invisible agency which wrecked every night the work of the 
previous day. A dream having revealed to Manole that a human 
sacrifice was required, he entered upon a secret pact with his as- 
sistants to inter in the foundations the first woman of their families 
to bring their midday meal. As luck had it, this proved to be 
Manole’s own wife. When he saw her from the scaffold, he ap- 
pealed to heaven for gales to prevent her coming. His prayer 
availed him not, for his faithful wife braved the tempest in her 
determination to reach him. When she had arrived, Manole, pre- 
tending to play, immured her in the foundations. Upon the com- 
pletion of the edifice, the Prince asked the masons whether they 
could build another surpassing it in beauty. Their boastful answer 
proved their undoing, for the prince ordered them to be left to 
perish on the roof. The masons attempted flight by means of 
wooden wings, but fell to earth. As Manole made his attempt, he 
heard the wails of his dying wife, fell to earth, and perished like his 
companions. According to the bard, the spot where he died is 
marked by a spring of water bitter as tears. 


The reader may be interested in comparing this with the Serbian 
legend of The Building of Skadra, done into English by Sir John 
Bowring. In a version current among the modern Vlachs (Ru- 
manians of Macedonia), three brothers pledged themselves under 
penalty of death to finish within seven years a bridge over the River 
Arta, at the boundary of Greece and Epirus. For six years they 
struggled in vain at their task, thwarted in their efforts by the swift 
waters of the river. A bird bade the eldest mason immure the wife 
of his younger brother in order to escape death. The message 
seemed heaven-sent and the three agreed to obey it. .When the 
victim approached and saw traces of tears on her husband’s face, 
she sought the cause and was told that a ring had been lost in the 
foundations of the bridge. She offered to search for it, thus en- 
abling the masons to attain their end. Of this legend German trans- 
lations combining accuracy with poetic merit have been published 
by Kurt Schladebach (in 3. Jahresbericht des ruminischen Instituts 
zu Leipzig, 1894, and in volume 5 of Roménische Revue). 

Rumanian history is rich in instances of heroism worthy of epic 
commemoration. If the times are too remote when the Vlach Tsars 
were threatening the very foundations of the Byzantine Empire, 
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such Rumanian princes as Mircea, the implacable foe of Bajazet ; 
Vlad the Impaler, that prototype of Ivan the Terrible; the Great 
Stephen whom Europe and Asia heralded as the Champion of 
Christendom; his son, the adventurous Peter Raresh who chal- 
lenged Soleiman the Magnificent; Michael the Brave, Rudolph of 
Hapsburg’s ally, whose mighty sword realized the dream of a 
Greater Rumania,—might each have become the hero of an epic. 
As it is, their names are hardly remembered by their people, and 
humbler princes and even heroes of foreign nations have usurped 
their places. There is some justification for this attitude of a people 
towards leaders who did nothing to stem the current that dragged 
their subjects into a state of serfdom. Yeomanry was lost with the 
peasant’s liberty, and with it, too, went the consciousness of national 
solidarity. The glories of the nation’s past and its heroic pro- 
tagonists died out of the people’s memory. 

In contrast with certain justice-loving boyars and in antagonism 
to them the people perpetuate in song the names of a few princes 
to whom are ascribed acts of gross injustice and oppression. There 
are songs, however, in which the boyars themselves are censured. 
Thus one of the oldest epic poems deplores the murder of Prince 
Radul of Afumatsi by the treacherous Boyar Dragan (1529). 

More than the boyars the Rumanian has admired his heyducks. 
In the older epics their activities are directed against the foreigners. 
The heyduck’s names are legion. One of them is Stanislav, an im- 
placable foe of the Turks, who, betrayed by his servant, falls into 
the hands of his enemies. A millstone is tied to his neck and, bound 
hand and foot, he is flung into the Danube; yet his superhuman 
powers enable him to come to the surface. He swims safely to 
Drstor (Silistria) and goes in quest of a sword that would not break 
in his powerful hands. None suits him until, at an old Jew’s, he 
recovers one which the Turks had stolen from him. After ending 
the Jew’s life, he issues forth to terrorize the Turks, who flee for 
safety to their coffee-houses: 


They would hide under the bed, 
Upset the coffee-cups, 

Throw away their chibouques, 
Leave their slippers behind them, 
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And lose their tobacco pouches. 

But Stanislav searched them out, 
Dragged them from under the beds, 
And beheaded them with his sword. 
Not one of them was left. 


The ballads in which the heyduck appears as a brigand are of 
more recent origin than those which show him in conflict with for- 
eign foes. These outlaws are a queer lot. There is, for instance, 


one 
Stoian the Falcon, a former priest 
With his priestly hat tilted on his ears; 


another, 
Manea, hideous 
And misshapen, 
Manea, thick-set 
And cantankerous; 


a third, Miu, who rides gaily singing 


So touching a song 

That the mountains echo it, 
The falcons assemble, 

The old woods awaken, 
The leaves whisper, 

The stars twinkle, 

And stop in their course,— 


and his enemy 


Aga Soliman, Reaching to his girdle. 
An old knave He has (hearken brother) 
With ruffled beard Long, broad swords, 
Greyed in evil deeds, A spiked musket, 


And a heart of steel. 


The folk poet takes delight in depicting all the incidents of their 
lives: their depredations and struggles with the authorities or 
among themselves, their love affairs and, as it often happens, their 
end on the gallows. Few are pardoned or escape. One Corbea lan- 
guished in chains for many years, so long, in fact, that when his 
mother once succeeded in nearing the window of his dungeon and 
asked whether he was still alive, she spoke as to the infant she had 
once known. His answer was 


Meseems I am still alive. 


Knowing that the prince was a great horse-fancier, Corbea sent his | 
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mother with an offer to exchange her son’s best steed for his liberty. 
The prince, eager to obtain the horse, feigned to accept the offer 
and, as no one else could ride him, his master had to be sent for. 
The shaggy and repulsive prisoner was allowed to have his hair 
cut, was dressed in new clothes, and his hand was unloosened to 
enable him to seize the reins. This, of course, was what Corbea 
was waiting for, and with lightning speed his courser carried him 
over the court-walls. 

Such are the olden songs (cantece bitrdnesti), as the Rumanian 
calls them, rugged and straightforward as the people who sing 
them. At the present time adaptations from the singing-halls of 
Paris and Vienna, and the obscene and silly songs of the mahald 
(semi-oriental suburb of Bucharest), popularized by strolling gypsy 
minstrels and soldiers, are vitiating the peasants’ songs, which they 
tend to drag down to their own level. Attached though he be to his 
poetic heirlooms, the peasant all too readily acknowledges the 
superiority of the maudlin songs of the city. The times are long 
gone when foreign envoys were welcomed with national music, 
when the vayvode’s halls rang with epics of praise and dispraise of 
national princes, and the hora was danced by the chief dignitaries of 
state led by a great boyar.1 FELICcCIU VEXLER 

1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—The first Rumanian man of letters to publish a col- 
lection of folk songs was the poet Vasile Alecsandri (1852-53), who wrote: 
“J'ai respecté le sujet, le style, la forme et méme plusieurs rimes incorrectes, 
qui font partie de leur caractére. Loin donc de les avoir arrangées conformé- 
ment au gotit moderne, je les ai conservées comme des bijoux d’or que j’aurais 
trouvés couvert's de rouille et aplatis. J’en ai fait disparaitre les taches et leur 
ai rendu leur éclat primitif. Voila tout mon mérite.” Unfortunately he took 
the liberty of making alterations and additions so as to give them the appearance 
of antiquity, and even went so far as to invent several with a view to demon- 
strating the patriotism of the peasant and his faithful recollection of old vay- 
vodes. These spurious songs have deceived most native and practically all 
foreign critics. The best ballads of the collection are included in Ballades et 
chants populaires de la Roumanie. ... Trad. par V. Alecsandri avec une Intro- 
duction par M. A. Ubicini (Ib., 1855). Based on the same collection is also 
the Paris thesis of Cratiunesco (I. Craciunescu), Le peuple roumain d’apres ses 
chants nationaux (1874), which is of no value to scholars. 

A selection of the poems which G. D. Teodorescu took down from the lips 
of an old Gypsy laéutar (fiddler), Petrea Cretul Solcan, appeared as Le roman- 
céro roumain (Paris, 1896). Another romancéro of the same place and date is 
due to Jules Brun, a French publicist who lived in Rumania. Professor Emile 
Picot published Chants populaires des roumains de Serbie (Paris, 1889), con- 
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taining texts and translations. Several colinde and other songs of a seasonal 
character will be found in Revue des traditions populaires (vol. 4, 1889, pp. 
193-202). 

German translations of Rumanian folk poems are plentiful and meritorious. 
The best known are W. von Kotzebue’s Ruminische Volkspoesie (Jassy, 1853), 
chiefly devoted to the historical ballad; and D. Rudow’s Ruménische Volksheder 
(Leipzig, 1888), mostly lyrics. Both authors occasionally depart from the origi- 
nal for the sake of expression. Other translations were published by J. K. 
Schuller (Roménische Volkslieder, Metrisch Ubers. u. Erliutert, Vienna, 1859) ; 
F. W. Schuster (Uber das Walachische Volkslied, Hermannstadt, 1862), who 
renders the peculiarities of form of the original; A. Franken (Ruménische 
Volksdichtungen, Danzig, 1889); E. Bacmeister (Das Rumdnische Volkshed im 
Siebenbiirgen, Beilage zur Allgem. Zeitung, 1897, No. 62) ; Carmen Sylva, and 
others. The periodicals Roméinische Jahrbticher (Romdnische Revue) and Aus 
Fremden Zungen contain both renderings and critical studies. The best intro- 
duction to our subject is the critical work of Dr. George Alexici, Geschichte 
der Ruminischen Litteratur, in Deutscher Umarbeitung von K. Dieterich (Leip- 
zig, 1906). Mention must be made also of Heinrich von Wlislocki, whose Aus 
dem Leben der Siebenbiirger Ruminen (Hamburg, 1889) treats of folk songs in 
connection with the daily life and customs of the peasants. 

A work similar to the last named, but conceived on a much larger scale, is 
Mme. T. Stratilescu’s interesting From Carpathian to Pindus, Pictures of Rou- 
manian Country Life (Boston, 1907). Some of the ballads in the collection 
of Alecsandri have been translated, or rather paraphrased and abridged in prose 
by Eustace C. Grenville Murray under the inappropriate title of Doine (London, 
1854; a second edition of 1859 bears the title The National Songs and Legends 
of Roumania). It contains, besides folk songs, a number of literary pieces. 
The Rouman Anthology of Henry Stanley (Hertford, 1856; cf. Westminster 
Review, vol. 67, 1857, pp. 315-318) has an appendix of translations. A partially 
successful attempt to turn Rumanian folk poetry into English rime was made 
by Charles F. Keary (in Nineteenth Century, vol. 12, 1882, pp. 578-582); the 
irregular meter of some of his renderings and the departure from originals are 
apt to exaggerate their quaintness. The poems published by Mme. Vacdrescu 
(Helen Vacaresco) in The Bard of Dimbovitza (London, 1892-94; 1902) and 
Songs of the Valiant Voivode (Ib., 1905) bear not the slightest resemblance to 
genuine Rumanian folk poetry. Yet outside of Rumania they have misled some 
critics. Thus, in the Fortnightly Review of 1891 (vol. 56, pp. 715-16), a writer 
found in them “the wild melancholy and the fierce simplicity of all true popular 
ballads”; and “the absence of allusion to Christian ideas” suggested to him that 
“the basis of the poems may belong to the pre-Christian era.” Similarly, in 
Revue Bleue (4th series, vol. 12, 1899, pp. 499-503), Edouard Schuré wrote: 
“Les Chants du rhapsode de la Dambovita sont loeuvre d’une nation et non 
pas d’un seul poéte. Il y a la trop de naiveté et trop de profondeur, trop d’émo- 
tion et trop d’expérience, trop de larmes et trop de sang pour un individu. La 
voix d’un peuple y balbutie avec la majesté de la tradition.” 

On Vlach folk songs the reader may consult G. Weigand’s Die Aromunen 
(vol. II, Leipzig, 1894). A few texts of no especial literary merit will be found 
in The Nomads of the Balkans of Messrs. Wace and Thompson (London 
1914). 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHILOSOPHY! 


Bee JAMES was fond of quoting from the introduc- 

tion to Gilbert Chesterton’s book on Heretics a passage deal- 
ing with the importance of philosophy. Once read, the passage 
sticks in the memory. Chesterton believed that he found a prevail- 
ing disregard of philosophy, that “general theories are everywhere 
condemned.” He then goes on to say: 


But there are some people, nevertheless—and I am one of them 
—who think that the most practical and important thing about a 
man is still his view of the universe. We think that for a landlady 
considering a lodger, it is important to know his income, but still 
more important to know his philosophy. We think that for a gen- 
eral about to fight an enemy, it is important to know the enemy’s 
numbers, but still more important to know the enemy’s philosophy. 
We think the question is not whether the theory of the cosmos affects 
matters, but whether, in the long run, anything else affects them. 

This statement expresses a truth, even if it expresses it in a 
Chestertonian way. For my part, the study of history, the ob- 
servation of men, and my understanding of current events have 
increasingly deepened my own belief in the importance of philos- 
ophy, in the importance, that is, of general and more or less sys- 
tematic views of the world, of history, and of human life. Is this 
belief, I ask myself, a result of the natural bias of my own studies ; 
or is it a sound belief, susceptible of persuasive proof and verifiable 
by accepted methods of verification? Is it, in short, the expression 
only of a personal conviction, or the expression of an impersonal 
fact? With the theme implied in this question, I propose to deal. 
I propose to indicate the sense in which philosophy seems to me to 
be important, and to give some illustrations of the way in which 
philosophy influences human action. 

When I speak of the importance of philosophy I do not mean 


1 The Phi Beta Kappa address delivered at the University of California on 
May 15, 1917. 
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its importance as a contribution to science. I mean, rather, its 
efficacy or its power. There are those who believe that philosophy 
makes no contribution whatever to science. I do not share this 
belief, but I am willing to leave its possessors for the present undis- 
turbed. For the question of scientific value is never settled by such 
considerations as I am concerned with here. Furthermore, it is not 
scientific value in which I am at present interested, but something 
quite different. I am interested in the fact, as it appears to me, that 
philosophy is one of the things which make men differ from one 
another and which make peoples differ from one another. I mean, 
as Chesterton suggests, that if we are to understand men and esti- 
mate their influence, it is fully as important to know what their 
philosophy is as it is to know anything else about them. I mean that 
nations and peoples make their special contributions to civilization, 
not only on account of their numbers, their wealth, their geo- 
graphical position, their industry, and their science, but also on ac- 
count of their philosophy. JI mean that universities are eminent 
and influential, not only on account of their scholars and the con- 
tributions to knowledge and efficient instruction their scholars make, 
but also on account of the general views of human life and the 
world which their scholars entertain. That is what I mean when, 
neglecting whatever scientific value philosophy may have, I empha- 
size its importance as an effective factor in human concerns. And 
finally, because I believe that philosophy is such a factor, I believe 
profoundly in the study of it and in its educational importance. 
The history of science may be written as the record of the pro- 
gressive acquisition by man of accurate and precise knowledge of 
the world in which he lives. But one can not proceed far with that 
record without discovering that man has imagination. He is no 
simple and naive observer of the world in’ which he lives; or, 
rather, his observatious are never simply the unbiased recording of 
events and sequences. They are set in a perspective which his 
imagination has already formed. They are made with an instru- 
ment which, I will not say, distorts them, but which certainly intro- 
duces into them an element relevant to his anticipations. He ob- 
serves, that is, not simply what is happening, but that which is about 
to happen; and that expectation of the thing to come, however slight 
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and ill-formed, always outstrips the quickness of his eye. He sees 
events moving into their consequences, into a future they will 
presently possess. Events are thus for him never merely occur- 
rences ; they are possibilities and potentialities; so that he is com- 
pelled by his own observation to conceive a possible world while he 
looks at an actual one. No doubt his picture of that possible world 
is colored by his memory of what he has experienced; but since he 
has experienced expectation and possibility, his imagination out- 
strips his memory. Being a creature of desire and impulse, his 
imagination finds abundant material with which to construct his 
realm of possibility. So he comes to anticipate not only the ex- 
periences he will have, but those he will never have. Thus he makes 
a picture of the world before he has explored it, and invents the 
universe before he has discovered it. Because his pictured world 
of possibilities is only possibly the real world, man’s observations 
lead him into error and subject him to the life-long discipline of 
conceiving a world of possibilities which will not trick him when he 
trusts it. 

In some such summary fashion we may express the method by 
which we make our discoveries. The essential thing about that 
method is that no observation whatever ever gives us a simple, iso- 
lated, atomic fact. It gives us a universal in which the individual 
can be no doubt distinguished, but which is always more than that 
distinction. When, therefore, we observe, in terms of a time- 
honored proposition of logic, that “‘ Socrates isa man,” our observa- 
tion implies all the anthropology we possess; and that means that 
we have looked at Socrates with an eye to the possibilities which 
we conceive he may fulfil. No doubt our conception of these possi- 
bilities has been formed on the model of other observations, but 
these observations are like the one in question in that mixture of 
fact and expectation which we can not escape. Consequently the 
history of science is not the record of man’s careful and minute 
observations. It is, rather, the record of the disciplining of his 
imagination. It is the record of how he has educated himself to 
expect what will eventually happen under specified conditions. 
Now this education means the progressive refinement and criticism 
of his world of possibilities, of the universe he invents before he 
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has discovered it. It means that the scientist in him is always pur- 
suing the philosopher in him with the philosopher always ahead in 
the pursuit. 

The control of thinking and action by general ideas, by some 
more or less clearly defined general view of human life and the 
world, appears thus to be something that is not an accident. It is 
rather something natural to the sustained operation of intelligence. 
We might call it a natural law on a par with other laws of nature. 
Indeed we might do more. We might, by a closer attention to it, 
discover what mental activity is, as a response of man to his sur- 
roundings and as a genuine instrument of adaptation, an effective 
factor in shaping events. Yet this much seems clear; thinking and 
intelligent action are not reactions equal and in opposite directions 
to the stimulus which excites them. They are responses controlled 
in some way by anticipated possibilities. I can not, therefore, 
escape the conclusion that these anticipated possibilities are fully as 
much a factor in determining what a man will think and what he 
will do as are his physical constitution or the economic conditions 
of his existence. 

The empirical evidence for this conclusion is abundant. The 
difference between the practise of what we call magic and the prac- 
tise of what we call science is a philosophical difference. It is by 
no means, as we are sometimes wont to suppose, only an experi- 
mental difference. For you can not refute the believer in magic by 
a scientific experiment any more than you can convince the scientist 
of the truth of magic by a successful incantation. Both can cite 
experiments in their favor. The magician has even a certain ad- 
vantage over the scientist, because, if his experiment fails, he has a 
ready explanation for the failure in the capricious character of the 
world with which he deals. Like Baalam, he can move to another 
place, where, peradventure, God will let him curse the chosen 
people. Indeed the scientific habit of mind is far less natural to 
man that the magical habit. The former is an acquired habit, won 
painfully and with much labor. It is not natural to children; and 
the majority of adults the world over still believe more confidently 
in the efficacy of the occult than they do in the efficacy of natural 
causes. Again, the difference between the regular physician and 
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the Christian scientist is not so much a difference in successful or 
unsuccessful practise as it is a difference in philosophy. Both 
have a specific regimen for their patients, and this regimen is agree- 
able less to the cure they would effect than it is to the kind of world 
they conceive that to be in which cures are effected. They may 
argue with one another, but they can neither think nor work to- 
gether. 

Now I am not here concerned with the question how such con- 
trasted philosophies arise or fall or how their advocates come to 
have confidence or to lose confidence in them. Nor am I concerned 
with their truth or falsity. But I am concerned with their power. 
They are forces for man’s weal and woe. They affect our institu- 
tions, our laws, and our education. They influence the expenditure 
and distribution of money. They account for the fact that there 
are more temples than hospitals, and more enthusiasm in speech 
than wisdom in action. They diversify and variegate civilization. 
They multiply human differences. They promote envy and hatred 
and malice as well as kindness and sympathy and affection. 

The same sort of difference in power is discovered in more re- 
stricted regions of human interest, even within the domain of sci- 
ence itself. Why is it, for instance, that biologists so generally and 
so vigorously oppose vitalistic theories? It can hardly be because 
they can successfully refute these theories, for that they have never 
done. It is rather because the vitalist, in proportion as he is con- 
vinced of his vitalism, ceases to experiment and to inquire. Berg- 
son’s Creative Evolution may carry a certain conviction to the 
mind. It may yield a genuine inspiration. It may transport us 
with a vision of a vital impulse realizing itself in a varied and a 
beautiful world. It may be true. But it does not increase our 
knowledge of the world’s flora and fauna. It does not affect in- 
dustry and the arts. It does not promote the founding of new 
laboratories for research. It does, however, bring satisfaction to 
many a perplexed soul and lead it to a more lively fellowship with 
a living world. Driesch can give to science the results of experi- 
mental research which are fertile in stimulating, further experi- 
ments; but when he turns vitalist, he ceases to experiment and, in 
terms of the contemptuous, but ill-advised words of his critics, 
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begins to write books on philosophy instead. He turns, rather, to 
human history and seeks to make men more fully conscious of 
neglected factors in their striving lives. 

In the face of such striking differences as these I can not hide 
complacently in my own cave or view opinions different from my 
own as the silly aberrations of feeble minds. I am stimulated 
rather to try to understand and appreciate these differences, to see 
how they operate, to discover to what they lead and precisely what 
results they attain. I seek some measure of their power, because 
only by its power can a philosophy be judged. Propositions 
about individual things may be true or false, but a philosophical 
view of the world can hardly be proved true or false. It can com- 
mend itself only through enlarging our comprehension, quickening 
our appreciation, and strengthening our hold on happiness. 
Whether any intention lay back of our appearance on this earth 
decreeing that we should be this or that may be a question we can 
never satisfactorily answer; but whether we want happiness, a life 
achieving a valued end, and a masterful control of the good and 
evil in the world, is a question to which but one answer has ever 
been given. To want these things is natural for us as for 
water to find its level. Again, the question whether intelligence 
was given to us in order that we might attain such ends may for- 
ever remain open. But it is not an open question whether intelli- 
gence is a means to those ends. Nor is it an open question whether 
intelligence operates by controlling the actual world through a 
prospect of what that world might possibly be. In one of his his- 
tories Duruy says of that place which was once St. Petersburg, 
“Thus through the art of man there arose a beautiful city on a 
spot where nature intended only a swamp.” That is what man 
does when he has the audacity to conceive nature as an instrument 
for his desires and to use her in the interest of his imagination. 

But I have gone farther than I intended at this point, in- 
cautiously exhibiting perhaps something of my own philosophy 
or anticipating what should later be said more appropriately. As 
I wrote, some glimpse of the comedies and tragedies of human life, 
its loves and hatreds, its unquenchable hope and prospect shot out 
between thought and page, and, true to my contention here, con- 
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trolled the written words. But I should ‘go on to speak of the 
power of philosophy over peoples; for men are not only individu- 
alized by their philosophies; they are also combined by them. 
Through their devotion to their land, their kin, and their institu- 
tions, they turn the vision of their common possibilities into a 
philosophy of common action, and conceive themselves to be citi- 
zens of a state which, like Plato’s perfect city, is not confined by 
chain and compass to some surveyed position of this earth’s crust, 
but rises upward calling for loyalty and patriotism. Theists and 
atheists, materialists and spiritualists, mechanists and _ vitalists, 
gnostics and agnostics, magicians and scientists, can all sink their 
individual differences in answer to that call. 

In the old world the grouping of peoples according to their 
kinship has been an important factor in the development of different 
cultures. Racial differences and peculiarities can not be disre- 
garded. But we are learning that they can be greatly exagger- 
ated. What divides Europe to-day—and from Europe we can 
most readily take our examples—what divides Europe to-day is not 
so much peculiarities of stock as peculiarities of customs, institu- 
tions, ideas, and language. The intellectual differentiation is far 
more marked than the physical or the economic. In these latter 
respects it is uniformity rather than diversity which strikes the 
traveller. So much of the business of living has become inter- 
nationalized that as one passes from place to place one finds little 
difficulty in accommodating oneself to the economics of daily life 
wherever one goes. One’s intellectual accommodation, however, 
is quite a different matter. 

For my own part, I have never been in another place as ex- 
citing as the city of Rome, unless perhaps it is the city of New 
York. The Eternal City is not, as the philosopher might wish to 
find it, the city where one beholds things sub specie etermitatis. It 
is an internal dialectic. The Vatican, the Quirinal, ancient Rome— 
these are not places, or divisions of the city in time and space. 
They are ideas, veritable philosophies which clash and contend 
with one another, loudly proclaiming that Italian unity is not yet 
achieved, even if there is political unity and all the outward marks 
of civil and economic uniformity. There is no national self- 
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consciousness and no attained, steadying, and controlling concep- 
tion of what Italy is. If I mistake not, her part in the present 
crisis is the natural outcome of her state of mind. She has been 
perplexed, not because questions of gain or loss are perplexing, 
not on grounds of utility, but because she can not tell herself what 
she is. She has never yet made up her mind. And the city of 
Rome is the epitome of all this, a city trying desperately hard to 
think and to obtain the glory, the leadership, and the authority once 
held by another city of the same name set on the same seven hills. 

The contrast presented by France and Germany is striking. It 
is not that there are no differences of opinion in France, for in- 
stance. Frenchmen have not all the same tastes. Naturally they 
have not all the same views on political, social, and religious 
questions. But they have pretty much the same views as to what 
France is, and as to what it is to be a Frenchman. 


There is (said one of them) in the French character something 
sociable, something sympathetic, something which makes its way 
with greater facility and effect than does the national genius of any 
other people; whether from our language, whether from the turn of 
our mind, or our manners, certain it is that our ideas are more popular 
than those of any other people, present themselves more clearly and 
intelligibly to the masses, and penetrate among them more readily ; 
in a word, clarity, sociability, sympathy, are the peculiar character- 
istics of France, of her civilization, and it is these qualities which 
render her eminently fit to march at the very head of European 
civilization. 

That was said nearly a century since by Guizot; but it is essen- 
tially what Frenchmen believe about themselves to-day, and to a 
large extent what others believe about them. Guizot expressed him- 
self with a restrained modesty. Had he given himself full liberty, 
he would doubtless have said that civilization is really a French 
invention. He is at much pains to define the term; and he makes 
very clear that he does not mean by civilization comfortable living, 
religious or political liberty, social equality, successful industry, or 
scientific and artistic achievements. These together do not make up 
civilization. It is these things penetrated by clarity, sociability, 
and sympathy. By way of contrast we might remember that Burke 
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once said that civilization depended upon two principles, the spirit 
of a gentleman, meaning the British country squire, and the spirit 
of religion. We might remember also that Napoleon said that 
France stood for glory; but that saying proved that he was not a 
Frenchman. 

I would not attempt to prove that Guizot’s estimate of the part 
played by France in European history is correct; but I would assert, 
and with more time I believe I could prove, that the part she has 
played has been colored and in large measure determined by her 
conception of civilization and her passion for it. By bringing to 
bear upon industry, politics, and society those forces which she calls 
clarity, sociability, and sympathy, she has produced something 
which no other country has produced. And when to-day she says 
she is fighting for civilization, she knows what she means and 
believes what she says. Naturally, I do not mean to imply that she 
is not fighting also for Alsace and Lorraine and for revenge. I 
mean that not for these things is she conscious of spending her 
money and shedding her blood, but for something in her estimation 
incomparably more precious. 

Germany to-day is, perhaps, a still more striking example of my 
thesis. As a political unity she is but little older than Italy; but, 
unlike Italy, she has achieved national self-consciousness with a 
rapidity and coherency for which I can find no parallel in history 
unless it be those fifty-three years af ancient Rome which im- 
pressed the imagination of Polybius and made him write his history. 
We have been examining of late with a more discriminating eye 
than heretofore precisely what have been the contributions which 
Germany has made to mankind at large. Whatever our resulting 
estimate may be, we can not escape the discovery that Germany 
believes that her greatest contribution is herself. “‘ Wir sind das 
Salz der Erde.” She believes this not because it is a fact to be 
proved by an appeal to experience. It is rather a truth which one 
does not prove inductively, but which one should demonstrate philo- 
sophically, “nach Principien.” This temper of mind is so contrary 
to that of the Frenchman or the Englishman that in the former it is 
apt to cause rage and in the latter amusement or disgust. I hhave 
known Englishmen in Germany who regarded Germans with an 
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amused interest much as they would regard children playing at a 
game wherein all the fun was derived from the perfection of the 
rules. They looked upon Germany as a rule-ridden land where 
liberty and spontaneity were impossible, one of the least free coun- 
tries of the world. They have learned since that the game was be- 
lieved in profoundly and accepted voluntarily. Freedom is a word 
which Germans, like other peoples, love; but it has its German 
meaning, which has often been misunderstood. I have heard Ger- 
mans say, for instance, and have read it in German books, that the 
German people are not capable of self-government. But this has 
been said not in self-depreciation nor as a confession of weakness. 
It has been said because in their philosophy “perfect freedom is 
perfect obedience to perfect law.” The perfect law comes first, 
then perfect obedience, and only then the desired goal of perfect 
freedom. Men are not born free, but they attain freedom through 
the regulation of their lives by fixed principles coherently and sys- 
tematically conceived. Wesen, Ordnung, and Regierung, system, 
order, administration, not clarity, sympathy, and sociability, are the 
watchwords. This philosophy they have believed so profoundly, 
expressed so repeatedly, and practised so thoroughly, that they have 
won for themselves the reputation of being the best ordered and 
most orderly people in the world. We speak of their efficiency. 
They speak of their Kultur. For their pride is less in the things 
they do than in the way they do them. 

Their feeling of superiority is consequently different from that 
of other peoples. Egotism is, I suppose, natural to both individuals 
and nations. In some sense dear to us we are all the salt of the 
earth. The character of German philosophy gives to German ego- 
tism a distinction and peculiarity. Its confidence is not that of self- 
assertion, but that of natural endowment and of destiny. It is 
itself conceived to be based on principles which guarantee and 
demonstrate it. For the German Empire as Germans think of it is 
not a federation of states agreeing together to live in cooperation 
and mutual adjustments as need arises. It is The State. And that 
means that it is much more than a convenience for the German 
people who are fortunate in possessing it. It is a type of what Welt- 
wesen, Weltordnung, and Weltregierung, essentially are. It is 
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forced to maintain itself militantly in a disordered world. And 
when it goes to war, the stake is not new territory, but its own 
existence and the security of its power. 


Every nation is convinced of the higher value and consequently 
of the better right of its own civilization, and is inspired by a strong 
desire, which is like an unconscious natural force, to attain more 
and more authority for its own civilization. Not every nation is 
conscious of this force. . . . If ever the battle between higher and 
lower civilization should cease in the world’s history, our belief in 
the further development of mankind would lose its foundation. We 
should be bereft of a great and an ideal hope.? 

A highly cultured and strong nation may not, without a struggle, 
give up national possessions, once they have been acquired; it must 
have such belief in the power of its national culture, and such faith 
in its own strength, that it feels itself capable of and justified in, 
enriching them. 

Goethe depicted the German nation as a man, not in Wagner, 
who is filled with satisfaction by the contemplation of the splendid 
things he has ultimately accomplished, but in Faust, who, with high 
self-confidence, is always at pains to achieve greater things, and, as 
the ultimate conclusion of wisdom, gives utterance to the truth that 
“he alone deserves liberty and life who must conquer them daily 
anew.’’4 


I can not conceive how consideration of utility or commercial 
advantage could alone have involved Germany in the present crisis. 
But I can conceive how such a temper of mind, such a philosophy, 
if you will, should breed the notion on Teutonic soil of Germama 
contra mundum. I can understand how Germans should think that 
they are fighting for their existence. 

“For a general about to fight an enemy, it is important to know 
the enemy’s numbers; but it is more important to know the enemy’s 
philosophy.” Since the beginning of this terrible war the distinction 
has been frequently made between the German people and the Ger- 
man government. It was made by President Wilson in his mem- 
orable address to Congress on April 2. To some minds that distinc- 
tion has seemed insincere and futile. But I take it that what this 

2 Imperial. Germany, Prince von Bulow, page 243. 


3[bid., page 268. 
4 Ibid., page 280. 
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distinction means is a matter of ideas. It is in a sense tutile to dis- 
tinguish between the German people and their government, because 
they have accepted that government, acquiesced in it, and supported 
it with their lives. They are responsible for it. But it is not futile 
to recognize that we are not at war with Germany’s numbers, but 
with Germany’s philosophy. It is that philosophy which makes 
those numbers formidable. We ourselves are a peace-loving people. 
We did not want this war. Many of us still find intolerable the 
idea that we should go out to kill the friends and relatives of many 
of our own citizens. But it is essential that we recognize that those 
whom we are about to face in battle are relatives and friends in 
blood and propinquity only. They are not relatives and friends in 
ideas. Their gods are not our gods, and their ideas are not our 
ideas. And their gods and their ideas are in arms against the world. 
We may speculate as we may about the causes of the war and about 
the responsibility for starting it, but we can no longer speculate re- 
garding what it is now about. It is now about this one thing, 
whether ideas shall be promoted by discussion or by force of arms. 
Peace has ceased to exist and the methods of peace have become 
ineffective. You can not deal rationally with ideas when ideas con- 
front you with asword. Until that sword is shattered, there can be 
done no great work in the world for men’s lasting good. That is 
why we are at war. The question is not whether we are justified 
on our part. The question is one of fact simply. By force of arms 
Germany would make the rest of the world bow to her ideas. In 
the face of that fact there is no need to declare that war exists or 
to justify our part in it. It does exist whether we will or no, and 
we are in it whether we will or no. For again, a philosophy in arms, 
defying the world, is itself the destruction of the world’s peace. It 
is important for us to know the enemy’s philosophy, for without his 
philosophy his numbers are insignificant. It is important that we 
recognize that ideas are mighty forces in this combat, and make our 
preparations accordingly. It is not easy to combat a philosophy in 
arms, 

I might go on and cite British utilitarianism as still another 
illustration of the power of national philosophies. But my exposi- 
tion thus far has been so fragmentary and inadequate that I hesitate 
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to prolong it. I have not attempted to evaluate these philosophies 
or to criticize them. Nor have I ventured to examine the causes 
which have produced them. For my interest has not been in their 
causes, but in them as themselves causes of far-reaching effects and 
as illustrations of a law of human intelligence. That law is as old 
as philosophy, and philosophers have usually stated it in terms 
of knowledge. They have said that the individual is known in 
terms of a universal, and consequently that for knowledge the uni- 
versal is prior to the individual. I have tried to indicate that this 
priority is due to the nature of intelligence itself, a fact involved in 
every conscious response, so that both thinking and acting are in a 
measure controlled by general ideas. What these general ideas are 
and how they operate become thus questions of fundamental im- 
portance both for the understanding of human events and for the 
attempt more adequately and successfully to control these events in 
the interest of human happiness. Philosophy is the study of gen- 
eral ideas. More especially it is the study of those ideas when they 
are systematized into a general view of the world, or of nature, or 
of history, or of human life. From the nature of the case such gen- 
eral views, involving as they do the completion and rounding out 
in the imagination of what is never completed or rounded out in 
fact, can never adequately be judged by the standards of true and 
false. As I have said, we invent the universe before we have dis- 
covered it. Our inventions are consequently likely to be far less 
contributions to knowledge than are the particular discoveries we 
make about particular things. They are far less amenable to ex- 
perimentation and verification. Yet they are powerful factors in 
human development. If we can not decide upon their truth or 
falsity, we can at least undertake a criticism of their power. Such 
a criticism I understand to be the primary business of philosophical 
instruction and of philosophical investigation. It is no doubt diffi- 
cult to discover how particular ideas operate and of what specific 
effects they are the specific causes. But I can not believe it to be 
impossible. At least it is not impossible to do effectively what I 
have done here hastily and inadequately, namely, to exhibit philos- 
ophy as an important factor in individual and national life, and, 
consequently, as an important department in any comprehensive 
science of man. 
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After all, the most important fact about philosophy is the fact 
of philosophy itself. It is the fact that men live more in their 
imaginations than they live in the space their bodies fill or the time 
their years consume. They can not escape this their destiny. 
They are conscious and can not help it. In what kind of world 
do we live after all? Is it a world in which we are simply curious 
and passionate spectators of the course of events with the strange 
ability on account of our curiosity to discover that after all events 
have their causes so that things are as they are, and “ we are sorry 
because we cry”? Or is it a world where possibility is constantly 
turning into fact and where we, by virtue of our ability to expect 
what is possible, are pivotal factors in that turning? It is a world 
where man looks at a swamp, but sees a city. It is a world which 
he observes and then proceeds to make over into the kind of world 
he imagines he would like. He may let his imagination run riot 
or he may discipline it. And in these our times the discipline of 
the imagination is needed. 

Here I might close this address. But inasmuch as we, too, as 
a nation, have taken up the sword, our attitude can no longer be 
that of the spectator. What philosophy have we? With what 
unified national self-consciousness do we enter upon this war? 
The answer is that we have none. We have not been thinking 
ourselves through, so to speak, to some clear conception of what 
America stands for, to some potent idea of a real democracy to 
which we can devote all that we are. We are made up of all the 
peoples of the earth; and we are strangely beset, for so free and 
young a people, by the strife of classes and of interests. We have 
not learned how to cooperate with one another for a common end, 
but have drifted without the control of generally accepted ideas. 
But this war is forcing us to cooperate and work together for the 
defense of what we have. We need to husband all our resources. 
We shall be called upon to make the tragic sacrifices of a people at 
war. There is little doubt, I believe, that in spite of all our differ- 
ences of opinion we shall acquit ourselves well. But our needs 
are not simply those of physical defense. We need intellectual 
and philosophical leadership. And that need defines the obligation 
of the scholar. For the first time in our history we are actively, 
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consciously, and deliberately participating in the affairs of the 
world. Our isolation has been destroyed. No longer can we look 
upon ourselves as a fortunate people, happily set apart from the 
rest of the world, interfering with nobody and with nobody to in- 
terfere with us. But this should not mean that the lessons we 
have learned by our isolation, nor that the experiences we have 
had as a democracy far from many of the turmoils of the older 
world, are useless or should be forgotten. But who can so well 
preserve these lessons and this experience as the scholar? Who is 
in a better position to prepare the nation intellectually for the 
struggle and above all for the great work of reconstruction which 
is to follow? 

That preparation to my mind involves two principal things. 
First it involves the promotion of a world sense, and secondly it 
involves the promotion of the scientific habit of mind in all cooper- 
ative undertakings. The rapid expansion of this country and the 
almost endless opportunity it has afforded for the pioneer and the 
individual have tended to make many of us forget that the rest of 
the world exists. We have been great travelers, but we usually 
return home to what we call God’s country and to the care-free 
boosting of our own local communities. The rest of the world has 
been something for us to look at and criticize, or something to ex- 
ploit to our own advantage. It has not been something with 
which to cooperate, something with a human heart sensitive to us 
and with us sensitive to it. And so no one asked us, before this 
war began, what we thought or what we should do. It is our busi- 
ness to see to it that that neglect never occurs again. And we can 
see to it, we scholars and teachers, only as we raise our voices in 
the interest of a world consciousness. It will not be enough for us 
simply to feed the bodies of the world or to fight for the homes of 
our friends. We must provide food for the minds of the world 
as well. To do that, the spirit of our universities must be changed. 
They must get philosophy. They must deny the superficial idea 
that the business of education is simply to prepare the youth of the 
land for an occupation or a profession. They must exalt the idea 
that the chief business is to provide the youth of the land with an 
outlook upon life commensurate with the great task of world co- 
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operation which confronts us. Youth must be taught to see some- 
thing worth aspiring after, something in which the world can par- 
ticipate in spite of differences of race and creed and nationality. 
It will be important to know what our worth and our numbers are, 
but it will be more important to know what our philosophy is. 
It will be vastly important to know whether that philosophy repre- 
sents what we are doing for New York or for California, or what 
we are doing for the world. The call to unselfish endeavor comes 
no longer simply from the pulpit. It comes from fatherless and 
sonless homes, and from the terrible agonies of fields of blood. 

It is the scholar’s dream that one day the world should own the 
rule of reason, and that means the rule of science. Before an audi- 
ence like this I need not try to distinguish the scientific enterprises 
from the other enterprises of man. For we well know that science 
is a habit of mind and not a body of doctrine. It is the habit of 
recognizing that there is a reasonable way of doing things as over 
against a passionate, impulsive, instinctive, or partisan way of doing 
things, and that this way is discoverable through inquiry. But we 
have used science too much as an instrument to coerce and control 
men, and too little as a means to emancipate them and make them 
really free. For the greatest war of the world has happened in an 
age when science has made its greatest achievements. To convert 
science from a slave to a leader is the great task. And that means 
that the discoveries of science should be made to point to ways of 
mutual accommodation and cooperation rather than to opportunities 
for exploiting some portion of mankind. It means, to be explicit, 
that the problem of running a railroad is not a problem of capital 
and labor, but a mutual enterprise of all concerned in it. It means 
that the problem of running a city or a nation is not a problem of 
political parties, but a problem of specific things to be done for the 
public good by the intelligent cooperation of the citizens. It means, 
in the words of Francis Bacon, which I am never tired of quoting, 
the putting down the empire of man over man and setting up the 
empire of man over nature. Too long has man’s vision of dominion 
been framed in terms of the subjugation of other men. Too long 
has he seen his glory to consist in having subjects who obey him. 
His only real servant is nature; and she will serve him faithfully 
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without revolt if he will but study her and use her, not against his 
fellows, but with his fellows for mutual advantage. Such use is the 
scholar’s dream. It is a dream which may now be listened to as 
never before if scholars will rise to their opportunity. 

Some of us must go to the front, some of us to the office, some 
of us to the field; but all of us trained in the things of the mind may 
go to the mind, to quicken it in its newly awakened enterprise of 
making the sense of the world prevail and the spirit of science 
lead men out of the bondage they impose on one another into the 
freedom of nature’s emperors. To do this is to aid in making the 
world safe for democracy. 

FREDERICK J. E. WooDBRIDGE 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In the June number of the QuarTERLY there appeared a brief re- 
view of the war work of the University from March to the end of 
May. This work has been continued without intermission during the 
The Mobilization of summer. The University has participated through 

the University those of its officers, alumni, and students who have 
entered national service. It has also served as a corporate body by 
giving military instruction. 

Military service on land and sea has claimed many of our best men. 
Columbia sent to the Officers’ Reserve Camps which opened on May 
16 a large body of alumni and students and several younger officers. 
These men, most of whom went to Plattsburg, made a splendid record, 
as testimony from the Camps and the high percentage of commissions 
showed. To the second series of Officers’ Training Camps a some- 
what smaller number of men were admitted, most of them from the 
alumni in the early thirties. Several officers and alumni have received 
commissions for special service in the various staff corps of the Army: 
Engineers, Medical Department, Ordnance, and Quartermaster Serv- 
ice. There have been a few enlistments in the Regular Army, and a 
fairly large number in the National Guard. Some of our most prom- 
ising students under twenty-one enlisted in the Guard, many of them 
in the Seventh Regiment. The students and younger alumni will of 
course furnish the usual quota of men for the National Army which 
will be called into training in September. There is every reason to 
believe that these men will be given the opportunity to make use of 
their special training. Many have hoped that medical and engineering 
students who were called for the National Army would be exempted 
from service until their courses could be completed. Up to the present 
no way to accomplish this has been discovered by the War Department. 

The Navy, through the Reserve in the New York and Newport 
districts, has enlisted a considerable number of students. A recent 
order makes it possible for these students to return to college in the 
fall and continue their studies subject to call, but not subject to other 
military service. Some of our athletes have been accepted for avia- 
tion, among them most of the students enrolled in the Balloon Unit, 
which since the June report has disbanded. 
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Non-military war activities have received notable assistance from 
the University. Dean F. P. Keppel went into the War Office in April, 
and will continue in Washington during the coming year as Confi- 
dential Secretary to Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. Dean Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve has spent the summer in her work on the Mayor’s 
Committee. Professor M. I. Pupin is a member of the Aeronautic 
Board and the National Research Council. Professor Mary A. Nut- 
ting of Teachers College is Chairman of the Committee on Nursing of 
the General Medical Board of the Council of National Defense. Pro- 
fessor M. T. Bogert is doing important work in chemistry; and Pro- 
fessor H. C. Sherman is in Russia as food expert with the Red Cross 
Commission. Dr. J. S. Macgregor, on the International Standardiza- 
tion Committee and the Air-craft Production Board, has a most impor- 
tant position in air-craft construction. Professor H. Zinsser, as Major 
in the Medical Department, is making useful his unusual knowledge 
of bacteriology and sanitation. Professor W. T. Longcope has also 
received a Major’s commission in the Medical Reserve Corps. Pro- 
fessor H. E. Crampton and Professor W. B. Pitkin have rendered 
service in the work of the Council of National Defense. Professor J. 
T. Shotwell, as Chairman of the National Board for Historical Service, 
and a member of the Committee for Educational and Civic Coopera- 
tion of the Committee for Public Information, has been very active on 
the educational side of the war work. Professor E. T. Devine has 
been sent to Europe to study methods of rehabilitation for wounded 
and crippled soldiers; and Professor S. M. Lindsay has been active in 
the campaign for the exemption of gifts to charitable and educational 
institutions from the new income tax. The Chaplain has given him- 
self to the provision of religious services for troops and camps. Expert 
advice has been rendered by the Legislative Drafting Bureau, which 
has been represented in Washington constantly and has been called into 
consultation in a very large number of legislative questions of the first 
importance. These and many other important tasks have been the 
contribution of the officers of the institution. Men and women alike, 
students or graduates, have undertaken work in clerical, agricultural, 
or administrative positions in municipal or state work, or have been 
active in the food-conservation campaign. 

During the summer the work of the Committee on Women’s War 
Work has been continued by Miss Newcomb, its Secretary, with offices 
in Philosophy Hall. Over three thousand persons have made use of 
this committee, and its bulletins have reached a circulation of 25,000. 
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The Military Bureau established by Mr. David Keppel early in April 
finished its work in June. The Executive Committee on Military 
Affairs, through its Secretary, Mr. John J. Coss, has represented the 
Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau, and through it has answered nu- 
merous calls sent from the Departments in Washington for specially 
trained men. 

Plans are well advanced for a census of the University alumni and 
students to obtain exact figures regarding service, military and non- 
military. It is important that we have exact knowledge of the alumni 
in service abroad; for all Columbia men will have free use of the serv- 
ices of the American University Union in Europe, a kind of club for 
college men, and must be notified of this fact. The University intends 
to keep in touch with its members at home and abroad. When these 
service lists are prepared, they will be published in the Alumni News 
and summarized in the QUARTERLY. 

The University’s usefulness has not been confined to the activities 
of its graduates. In ways suited to the war situation, it has continued 
its peace-time work of educating. During June and a part of July, 
sixty undergraduates had trench and field instruction in a military 
training camp conducted at Camp Columbia under the command of 
Lieutenant R. Hodder Williams, on leave by permission of the Cana- 
dian General Staff. Lieutenant Williams had charge also of the mili- 
tary training given in the Summer Session, and will be in command of 
the military instruction to be offered as a regular elective for all stu- 
dents during the coming year, 

The training of students in work preparatory to enlistment in the 
Naval Reserve was finished on May 18. At this time the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering under Professor Lucke undertook to 
prepare officers and enlisted men already serving in the Naval Re- 
serve forces of this district. About one hudred and fifty men have 
been in attendance. The personnel changed from time to time as the 
training was completed. A number of the faculty received commis- 
sions and continued as instructors under the command of Lieutenant- 
Commander Barnard and Lieutenant Moss. 

On June 16 the School of Pharmacy opened its emergency school 
for the Hospital Corps of the Navy. This course has provided in- 
struction for three hundred men, and will close on September 20. The 
officers of instruction of the School of Pharmacy have volunteered all 
instruction. 

At the request of the Ordnance and Quartermaster Corps, the Uni- 
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versity offered through Extension Teaching a course in Stores and 
Stores Handling, open to men ready to accept enlistment. The course 
began July 30 and will close September 7. Some sixty men are 
enrolled. 

With the approval of the War Department a course for military 
interpreters in French and German was begun under Extension Teach- 
ing July 11, and closed August 17. Twenty-five men completed the 
course. Non-military emergency courses for clerical workers were 
given in the Summer Session, and will be repeated as need arises. 

The University continued through the summer its broader work of 
educating through the publication of new War Papers. Pamphlets on 
Bread Bullets by Roy S. MacElwee, Rural Education in War by 
Warren H. Wilson, Why Should We Have Universal Military Serv- 
ice? by a number of authors, How Canada Organized her Man-Power 
by J. D. Sears, Wheat Substitutes by a number of authors, and the 
House Revenue Bill by E. R. A. Seligman, have been published, and 
other numbers are in preparation. The Government Committee on 
Public Information, making use of the idea followed in the publication 
of War Paper No. 9, the Directory of Service, has issued a National 
Service Handbook which was edited entirely by Columbia men. 

The Columbia Emergency War Hospital has been taken over by 
the Government, and will be used as a temporary base for hospital 
units sailing from this port, and for Army emergency service. 

It is still too early to foresee the effect which the war will have 
upon the number of students for the coming year. Most of the esti- 
mates place the decrease at twenty-five per cent. Correspondence 
regarding entrance to college is about normal, and it is possible that 
the freshman class will not be much below the average in numbers. 

The University will continue its work without interruption, but will 
endeavor to train for every branch of service which its facilities per- 
mit, and which the government desires institutions to undertake. 

The wider work of forming public opinion brings to the University 
an opportunity for service quite unparalleled in its history ; and in this, 
as in its technical training, it will not be found wanting. 

Peale 


The forming of public opinion has become in the national crisis 
something larger and deeper than had been realized through the usual 
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means of publicity. In this, more than by their example of volun- 
University Ideasin teering, our universities have confirmed their lead- 
the War ership. The American people has found here a 
resource at once greater and more available than it knew. Colleges 
the country over responded at once, spontaneously, to the call for mili- 
tary service; but this instant response of students and instructors has 
been no more magnanimous than the devotion of the older teachers, 
and of the universities as institutions, to the task of enabling the 
American people through trial to find itself. To inform and pro- 
gressively to enhance the national consciousness and to make it fruitful 
for mankind is no new emprise of universities; but the times have 
given it new urgency and new promise. 

It was in this confidence that a Yale historian of long experience 
charged the Columbia Phi Beta Kappa with the international duty of 
the United States, and a Columbia philosopher said to the Phi Beta 
Kappa of the University of California: 

“Some of us must go to the front, some of us to the office, some of 
us to the field; but all of us trained in the things of the mind may go 
to the mind, to quicken it in its newly awakened enterprise of making 
the sense of the world prevail and the spirit of science lead men out of 
the bondage they impose on one another into the freedom of nature’s 
emperors. To do this is to aid in making the world safe for 
democracy.” 

The Commencement of the Rice Institute at Houston, Texas, was 
marked by the Provost of Columbia with the same confident appeal : 

“T have brought the university into intimate connection with the 
nation because of the supreme part that it must play in the national 
consciousness, and in pointing out by its attitude toward the things of 
life, through the whole wide range of human intelligence, the true direc- 
tion of safety and progress. ... The . . . university of the present is 
already a pregnant force in the life of the community, of which as 
scarcely before in its history it is not only a part, but a participant.” 

The note of these three addresses, printed together in this issue of 
the QuARTERLY and delivered at about the same time on the shores of 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf, is the more significant in that 
it was struck spontaneously by each speaker, without knowledge of the 
others, as the university message of the hour. The old Commence- 
ment call to service has become the call to lead the mind of the nation. 

Not only has the work of information as to the issues and conduct 
of the war been carried from Columbia to Washington; the capital 
again and again summons university men, or retains them on its coun- 
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cils of advice and organization. Not only is the Government relying 
upon university experts, laboratories, and methods; it is giving larger 
opportunity than has been known in this country for the permeation 
of political affairs by university ideas. This, as much as any other 
sign of the times, warrants the national hope that the United States 
may serve the world in the achievement of lasting peace. Among the 
Americans who have crossed the Atlantic to give their ideas as well 
as their time and skill is Professor Hocking of Harvard, invited by 
fellow philosophers to study with them in England and France at close 
range the deeper issues of the war. The war has stopped many uni- 
versity courses, closed many lines of research, and deviated incalcu- 
lable scholarly energy; but in the midst of the harm and loss arises a 


great opportunity. 
(Come de 


In this university leadership there is clearly widening scope for uni- 
versity women. No one else has challenged “ The Doubting Pacifist ’’ 
with quite the balance of sympathy and summons shown by Professor 
Vida D. Scudder. The vision that animates her 
charge shows, not that intuition which an exploded 
psychology calls feminine, but pondering and exploration of motive. 
Strange indeed if college women, who in the past decade have out- 
stripped college men in the proportion of graduates devoted and 
trained to social service, had not shown their quality in this social 
crisis. They have been making something besides bandages and com- 
mittees. We area half-century from the Sanitary Commission of the 
Civil War. That commission should be remembered as an achieve- 
ment not only of sympathy and devotion, but of organization and man- 
agement; and business management by women is an old story. A 
newer story is that of women forming public opinion. Few of our 
deeper social-political currents but feel impulse and guidance from col- 
lege women. Conspicuous instances are the regulation of employment 
and the Americanization of immigrants, problems that go to the roots 
of our society. Other work of women in forming public opinion, 
though surviving social conventions have so far made it less evident, 
is no less pervasive. To stop thinking of sex in matters of mind is to 
become aware that college women and college men together can kindle 
and inform national thought. 

That the war has profoundly affected the status of women is quite 
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1Vale Review, 6: 738, July, 1917. 
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obvious. But let us not be preoccupied with their running of motor- 
cars, or even airplanes. To university communities there is nothing 
that is new, and little that is significant, in women’s mastery of mech- 
anisms and test-tubes. That women can do other work, or even all 
work, now done by men may be a social asset in adversity ; but it is 
hardly suggestive for societies of normal health. It might become an 
opportunity rather to depress the labor of all, men and women alike, 
as it has done in simpler societies, than to open new ways of individual 
influence. Some five hundred years ago Joan of Arc fought as a man; 
but in her leadership hose and armor were the accidents; the essence 
was her vision of France. Among the college women who have 
studied their own people a few have already shown that imaginative 
sympathy which makes for insight. They have become leaders as 
their sociology, from being an investigation, has become a quest. 


Orsay 


Every campus in the country was thinned before the end of term, 
every one stirred by the uniforms and drill of those who waited other 
than university orders. At Columbia, Commencement really began in 
May with the momentous reception of the French 
and British envoys recorded in the last issue of the 
QuaRTERLY, the chapel service of farewell and Godspeed to the Colum- 
bia battalion, and the presentation of the national flag and regimental 
colors. At the Commencement exercises proper nothing was more 
eloquent than the absence of those candidates for degrees who were 
already in national service. Dean after dean said, instead of the usual 
formula of presentation: “Mr. President, the candidates whose names 
appear on the official program, and some of whom stand before you 

.’ In May the colleges were already at war. The President’s 
address: was on “ The World in Ferment:” 

“Tf the moral, the economic, and the physical power of men and of 
nations that love freedom is adequate to its establishment on a secure 
basis, then mankind is still in progress, and new vistas of satisfaction 
and of accomplishment are to be spread out before him. If on the 
other hand the strength of men and of nations that love freedom is not 
adequate to this severe task, then man has crossed the Great Divide 
of his political history and is to begin a descent into those dark places 
where force and cruelty and despotism wreak their will. N othing less 
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1 Printed in full in the Columbia Alumni News, 8: 863, July, 1917. 
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than this is the alternative which now confronts not alone the nations 
of the earth, but every individual in each of those nations.” 

The candidates for honorary degrees, presented by Professor John 
Erskine as University Orator, were addressed by the President in the 
following recognitions: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Richard Townley Haines Halsey, Bachelor of Arts of Princeton 
University, who both as student and as writer have cherished and fos- 
tered an appreciation and love of art, particularly learned in the art of 
the colonial period of our nation’s history, and who as member of the 
Municipal Art Commission and as trustee of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have greatly aided in beautifying the city of New York and in 
educating the public taste. 

Anna Caroline Maxwell, Director of the School of Nursing at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York for a quarter of a 
century, for more than thirty-five years giving talent, knowledge, and 
high devotion to the training of nurses for their important place in 
modern life, always holding the highest professional ideals and ear- 
nestly inculcating them in others. 


Doctor oF LETTERS 

Paul Elmer More, Bachelor of Arts of Washington University, 
severely trained in the ancient languages and literatures, following lit- 
erature as a profession and as an avocation alike, excelling in the fine 
art of literary criticism and exposition, and always reflecting a sound 
and wise philosophy of life. 


Doctor OF SCIENCE 

Robert Andrews Millikan, Bachelor of Arts of Oberlin College and 
Doctor of Philosophy of Columbia University, successful in high de- 
gree in organizing and conducting physical research, especially in the 
determination and measurement of the electron, and now rendering 
important assistance in the solution of those practical problems that 
confront the Government of the United States. 

George Ellery Hale, Bachelor of Science of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, honored by universities at home and abroad for 
highly original and numerous contributions to solar and stellar spec- 
troscopy, unrivalled as a designer of astronomical apparatus, adding 
to scientific knowledge the force and weight of a strong personality, 
now serving the nation in the important post of Chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 
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Guglielmo Marconi, Senator of the Kingdom of Italy, Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Italian Government in delicate and important negotiations 
relative to the war in which our countries are jointly engaged on be- 
half of free institutions, to whom has beer granted the almost super- 
human power to give wings to words that they may fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth bearing messages from and to the heart of man, and 
whose name has already become a common noun in every spoken 
language. 


Doctor oF SACRED THEOLOGY 

Charles Henry Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands, carrying 
with supreme devotion, wide vision, and complete consecration the 
principles of the Christian faith and the standards of the Christian 
life to the newest and farthest people for whom the United States has 
become responsible, learned as well as eloquent. 


Doctor oF Laws 


John Purroy Mitchel, Bachelor of Arts of the Class of 1899, sixth 
in the great series of mayors that Columbia College has given to the 
metropolitan city that it loves and serves, bringing to this vast and 
many-sided metropolitan community all the resources of a high intel- 
ligence and a fine character, knowing no end but the public good, the 
highest type of devoted and courageous public servant. 

Frank Harris Hiscock, Bachelor of Arts of Cornell University and 
now Chairman of its Board of Trustees, Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, learned in the law, urbane and firm 
in its exposition, presiding with grace and distinction over one of the 
greatest courts of the world. 

V. K. Wellington Koo, Bachelor of Arts of the Class of 1909 and 
Doctor of Philosophy of this University, Minister of the Republic of 
China to the United States, stepping from Columbia to the most re- 
sponsible posts in the government of that new China whose power and 
suppleness and promise you so completely typify. 

A distinguished guest, the Marquis of Aberdeen, remarking the 
cordial applause of the Columbia audience at these official recogni- 
tions, adds: 

“But it was reserved for two of the eminent persons on the list to 
receive a veritable ovation. These were Sir G. Marconi and Mayor 
Mitchel. In each case the entire audience rose to their feet, not by 
signal, but by impulse.” 

Columbia showed John Purroy Mitchel on that day that it knew 
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him for a leader and a spokesman. The second gathering that re- 
sponded to him at the alumni luncheon seemed not only as enthusiastic 
as in the days of peace, but as large—as large, but not the same. By 
a touching common impulse the older graduates had returned in num- 
bers sufficient to fill the places of the men in uniform. Their feeling 
had been expressed in the presentation of a Columbia flag for the 
University Chapel by the Class of ’77 through Mr. John B. Pine: 

“ The Class of ’77, Arts and Mines, which is this year celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of its graduation, asks the privilege of presenting 
to the University this flag, displaying the colors and the emblem of 
Columbia. It is a flag which has a history and which tells a story. 
The crown recalls the royal origin of the College, and the blue and 
white perpetuate the colors which the Philolexian and Peithologian 
societies have borne for more than a hundred years; but above all it 
is the flag which is dear to the hearts of all Columbia men as the em- 
blem of their Alma Mater. In times of peace its colors have waved 
proudly over our victories on field and river; and very soon they will 
be carried to the front by that splendid body of Columbia men who 
have volunteered to fight for their country and, if need be, to give their 
lives for her sake. 

A hundred and forty years ago Alexander Hamilton, of the Class 
of 1777, was drilling his company on the campus of King’s College. 
Today history is repeating itself on South Field.” 

The gravity permeating the alumni gathering was answered by the 
first speech at the luncheon. Ambassador Gerard, of the Class of ’go, 
said with a feeling that went home: 

“ There was nothing that struck me more forcibly when I came back 
to this country, after two and a half years of war in Europe, than the 
fact that pettiness still existed in the world, that there were still people 
seeking for little offices, doing each other little injuries, ruled by little 
revenges, seeking to take little advantages over each other. The 
watchword for all of us for the next two years must be self-denial 
and service. . . . We are going to have to suffer great sacrifices in 
this war, sacrifices of property, sacrifices of life; but ‘what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose is own soul?’ ... 
There is nothing that you have, neither property nor life nor honor, 
that will be of any value to you if the German Empire is not absolutely 
defeated in this war.” 

The young Minister of the Chinese Republic, recording his grati- 
tude for the training and inspiration of his university years, opened 
international vistas : 
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“But there is yet another cause of gratitude. I am grateful to Co- 
lumbia because of what she has done for China. Scores of young 
men have studied here and returned to China and are now doing their 
bits to serve their country, just as many more are still preparing in 
this university. Among those who have already returned there are 
men for different walks of life: doctors and lawyers, diplomats and 
statesmen, educators and philosophers, engineers and scientists, each 
working up to a place of prominence in his respective field of service, 
and all gaining the respect and admiration of their fellow-countrymen. 
Though these men are few in number, their influence for reform and 
for the betterment of the entire country is great; for they have carried 
back not only the principles and facts which they acquired, but also that 
which in my mind is far more important than knowledge itself. I 
mean the spirit of service, the spirit of which this university is a living 
embodiment. It is the spirit of Hamilton and Livingston, of Jay and 
Gouverneur Morris, who left the College to join the War of Inde- 
pendence. It is the spirit of those who have kept Columbia ready for 
the present emergency, the spirit of those who have made this univer- 
sity the first to respond to the call of the nation in the present war. 
And therefore in training these Chinese men for service in China, in 
inculcating the spirit of service in them, the spirit which is needed in 
the East just as much as it is needed everywhere else, Columbia has 
rendered a distinctly important service to China, a service which 
rightly deserves the gratitude of the people of China and of which it 
is only proper that I should avail myself of this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge before you. 

But I see in this spirit of educational cooperation a deeper mean- 
ing, a larger significance. The presence of Chinese students in this 
country awakens an interest in the Far East. It stimulates the study 
of Chinese history and institutions, of her customs and laws, and 
enables the people of this country to know something of the thoughts, 
feelings, and aspirations of Young China, while the Chinese students 
themselves on the other hand by learning something of the best that 
is said and thought in this country are able after their return to China — 
to impart that knowledge to their fellow-countrymen and to enable 
them to know and feel a keener appreciation of American ideas and 
American ideals. This mutual understanding is an important asset 
not only in the relations between China and the United States, but also 
in those between the Occident and the Orient. It amounts practically 
to an intellectual alliance destined to be a mighty factor in the knitting 
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together of the countries on both sides of the Pacific; for as we meet 
in thought we shall be brought closer together in every other respect. 
When the intellectual currents of the East and the West meet in sym- 
pathy and friendship, the East and the West will themselves be united 
in the bonds of the international accord and friendship.” 

The climax of the alumni meeting was the singing of the Marseil- 
laise. A courtesy to the French guests became a tribute to France. 
The throng who joined in the great chorus were not content to follow 
it with cheers ; they remained standing to sing it again, and not a man 
present will ever forget the thrill. It vibrated in the response of M. 
Hovelacque: 

“T will remember as the last thing that I take back that every one 
here is united in the same feeling, which is our feeling, which I hope, 
as Mr. Koo said just now, will be the feeling of the whole world. I 
think that all realize that we are met together during these last days 
at the most momentous moment in the history of the whole world. 
For the first time in the history of this planet the western and the east- 
ern hemispheres are mingling their lives in this struggle, and from that 
mingling the results are incalculable. You are bringing much to us. 
I cannot but think that we could bring something to you and that we 
can both of us bring something for the common good that all men must 
have all the world over, and that something in the life of the world 
will be changed from the date in which we Frenchmen and you Ameri- 
cans, men of all beliefs, of all races, have joined together in this great 
fight, which is a fight, not only of humanity, not only for our country, 
but a fight for human souls.” 

GuSABs 


The political services that George Lockhart Rives rendered to New 
York and to the nation have been fitly commemorated in the public 
press. The value of his contributions to American historical litera- 

George Lockhart ture has been fully recognized by the masters of 

Rives the guild; the finished form of his writings made 

their appeal general. Recognition of his professional achievements 

will come in due course from the associated voice of his brethren of 

the bar. This is the place to speak of his long, faithful, and fruitful 
labors for Columbia University. 

In the eighties, when Mr. Rives became a member of the Board of 
Trustees, that body exercised a more direct and minute control over 
the old College and its associated schools than at any later period. The 
Board not only reigned, but also governed. As the problems of the 
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nascent University grew too complex to be mastered or even compre- 
hended in their entirety by men to whom education was an avocation, 
the Trustees who took an active and controlling part in the conduct 
of the University, who considered and sanctioned the measures sug- 
gested by the faculties or by single professors, were constrained to 
divide their duties. During this decade (1880-1890) the government 
of the University was conducted by committees, and during the greater 
part of it Mr. Rives was chairman of the committee on the Schools 
of Law and Political Science. With the faculties of both schools he 
kept himself in constant touch. Not only did he encourage and facili- 
tate the development of graduate instruction and investigation in the 
political sciences, finding time in his busy life to attend some at least of 
the meetings of the Academy of Political Science, which was then a 
little club of graduates of the school, but on his return from his sixteen 
months of service in Washington (1887-1889) he drew after him from 
the State Department that scholar whose writings and teachings have 
placed Columbia in the front rank of the universities of the world as 
regards training and research in international law. He played an 
equally active and useful part in the development of the Law School, 
particularly in its reconstruction after the retirement of its founder, 
Professor Dwight. 

In the following decades, under the administration of Presidents 
Low and Butler, the Board of Trustees delegated the the direct govern- 
ment of the University in increasing measure ito the President, the 
newly established University Council, and the several faculties. With 
this change of policy Mr. Rives was in full sympathy. As Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees from 1893 until his serious illness in 1916, 
he did much to assure the smooth working of the new system. In 
these years he was able to devote to the broader problems of the whole 
University that rare combination of practical experience and sound 
common sense with scholarly tastes and sympathies that had previously 
been of so much advantage to the Faculties of Law and Political 
Science. 

How much his keen interest and sagacious counsel contributed to the 
growth of the University was of course known only to a few: 
in the earlier period of his trusteeship, to the professors of law and 
political science, of whom so few are still in the active service of the 
University ; in the later period, only to his colleagues in the Board. 
Such work as his, which by its very nature is almost anonymous, is one 
of the rarest and finest products of our democratic life. 

ES 


